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^cij£ar~is  Medbe^ 


Reg  Manning,  the  nationally-syndicat¬ 
ed  cartoonist,  and  a  staunch  member  of 
our  Executive  Board  for  many  years,  has 
graciously  designed  the  new  art  work 
for  this  page  which  has  been  missing 
from  the  Bulletin  for  the  past  year. 

Reg  also  designed  the  -cover  of  the 
four-page  SAGUAROLAND  BULLETIN 
of  January,  1950,  and  designed  the  pre¬ 
sent  BULLETIN  cover  in  January,  1952. 
He  also  suggested  the  name  SAGUARO¬ 
LAND  BULLETIN  for  the  ten-page  mim¬ 
eographed  issue  that  started  our  publi¬ 
cation  in  June,  1947,  under  the  late  Di¬ 
rector  W.  Taylor  Marshall. 

Reg  is  the  author  of  several  books  and 
his  “What  Kinda  Cactus  Izzat?”  is  now 
in  its  19th  printing.  We  most  heartily 
extend  our  thanks  to  Reg  for  his  con¬ 
tinued  support. 

Iff  *  * 

The  Winter  course  on  Desert  Plants, 
Their  Identification  and  Use  in  Land¬ 
scaping,  will  begin  on  January  5th  and 
is  open  to  all  persons  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  about  our  desert  plants. 

Our  classes,  since  1958,  have  had  en¬ 
rollments  from  65  to  195  persons.  Last 


fall  we  initiated  a  $5.00  registration  fee, 
applicable  towards  membership  in  the 
Garden,  and  this  has  created  a  sincere¬ 
ly  interested  group  of  about  35,  drawn 
from  the  merely  curious.  Much  more  can 
be  accomplished  with  a  class  of  this 
size  in  which  the  members  have  more 
contact  with  the  Director  who  conducts 
the  weekly  classes  each  Wednesday  from 
3  to  4:30  p.m.  Members  are  encouraged 
to  bring  in  plant  specimens  for  identifi¬ 
cation. 

*  ^  * 

All  Garden  m'embers  are  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Cactomaniac  meetings  which 
are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month  from  October  through  May  in  the 
Garden’s  Auditorium  at  8  p.m.,  and  last 
until  about  9:30  —  but  usually  break  up 
at  about  10:30  because  Cactomaniacs  en¬ 
joy  exchanging  ideas.  Different  subjects 
of  interest  to  desert  dwellers  are  pre¬ 
sented  each  month  by  our  speakers.  Dr. 
Ray  Jackson,  co-discoverer  of  the  solar 
still,  is  the  speaker  this  month,  and  will 
demonstrate  his  ingenious  “brain  child.” 

Presiding  over  these  meetings  is  the 
inimitable  Chief  Cactomaniac,  Charles 
Mieg. 

41 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Cactus  Show 
is  next  month.  February  20th  through 
27th  are  the  dates.  Now  is  the  time  to 
begin  sorting  out  your  specimen  plants 
and  grooming  them  for  another  bigger 
and  better  show. 

^  ^  ^ 

You  may  have  noticed— and  we  hope 
you  have— that  the  envelope  bearing  your 
copy  of  the  BULLETIN  has  your  address 
“Addressographed”  for  the  first  time. 
Will  you  please  check  it  to  see  that  it’s 
accurate,  and  let  us  know  if  it  isn’t? 
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PLAGIOBOTHRYS  JONESII 


Popcorn 


DBG  photo 


A  slight  enlargement,  showing  the 
curved  flower  stalk  of  Plagio- 
hothrys. 

Plagiobothrys  jonesii  (plagio  —  in  the 
side,  bothrys  —  pit;  jonesii  —  see  note 
below)  is  a  small,  slender  annual  5"-8" 
tall,  with  small  bristly  stems  and  leaves 
one  inch  long  and  lanceolate  in  shape. 

The  flattened  flower  stalk  is  shaped  like 
a  scorpion’s  tail  and  bears  small  Vs^-wide 
white  flowers  that  open  successively 
along  the  stalk  from  March  throughout 
April. 

This  plant  ranges  through  the  Larrea 
(creosote  bush)  desert  in  Coconino,  Mo¬ 
have,  Maricopa,  Pinal,  Pima  and  Yuma 
counties  of  Arizona,  and  also  in  south¬ 
ern  California,  southern  Nevada  and 
southwest  Utah,  mostly  below  4000'  in 
dry,  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  on  slopes 
and  in  valleys.  If  moisture  is  plentiful  it 
may  reach  15"  in  height.  Sheep  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  the  only  browsers  of  this 
plant. 

(M.  E.  Jones,  (1852-1934)  for  whom  the 
species  is  named,  botanized  for  fifty 
years  over  western  America,  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Central  Mexico,  on  foot,  horse- 


BORAGINACEAE 
Borage  Family 

Flower 

back,  bicycle  and  finally  Model  T  Ford. 
His  collections,  now  in  the  Pomona  Col¬ 
lege  herbarium,  are  among  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  in  the  West.) 

REFERENCES: 

Jaeger,  E.  C.,  DESERT  WILD 
FLOWERS 

Jepson,  W.  L.,  FLOWERING  PLANTS 
OF  CALIFORNIA 


Kearney  &  Peebles,  ARIZONA  FLORA 


DBG  photo 


The  reason  for  the  popular  name 
“Popcorn  Flower”  is  evident  here. 
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CACTACEAE 


CYLINDROPUNTIA  BIGELOVM 


Teddybear  Cholla 


DBG  photo 


A  loose  joint  of  C.  higelovii  clings 
tenaciously  with  its  barbed  spines. 

Cylindropuntia  bigelovii  (for  J.  M. 
Bigelow,  M.D.,  1804-1874,  who  collected 
in  the  West  under  Whipple  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  Survey  1853-54)  is  one  of 
the  spiniest  yet  most  handsome  of  all 


the  chollas.  When  the  spines  are  “back¬ 
lighted”  they  form  a  halo  around  the 
plant  and  make  an  excellent  subject  for 
photographers. 

C.  bigelovii  is  an  erect  plant  with  a 
central  trunk,  bearing  at  its  apex  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  turgid  2'-6'  long  stems,  each  hav¬ 
ing  so  many  inch-long  barbed  spines  as 
to  completely  cover  the  stems. 

White  to  cream-colored  flowers  appear 
for  a  few  hours  in  June,  but  are  incon¬ 
spicuously  set  down  in  the  head  of  the 
plant.  Fruits  are  green  for  the  first  year, 
turning  yellow  the  following  year.  Very 
few  viable  seeds  are  found  in  the  fruits. 
The  plant  propagates  vegetatively  by 
having  loosely-attached  stems  which  ad¬ 
here  to  skin,  hair  or  clothing  of  passing 
animals  and  men.  These  are  carried  to 
new  areas,  where  they  are  brushed  off 
and  fall  to  the  ground,  there  to  send 
roots  into  the  soil  and  eventually  form 
a  dense  new  colony  of  the  species. 

“Jumping  cholla”  is  another  common 
name  for  this  plant,  for  contact  with  it, 
however  light,  will  detach  one  of  the 
loose  joints.  Besides,  a  more  vigorous 
contact  will  cause  you  to  jump  well  and 


A  pure  stand  of  C.  higelovi  on  the  grounds  of  the  Desert  Botanical 

Garden.  Photo  by  Davis. 
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truly,  and  you  have  the  mistaken  (though 
understandable)  belief  that  the  plant 
“jumped”  at  you  —  which  is  an  impos¬ 
sibility,  of  course.  Too  frequently,  as 
you  walk  in  the  desert,  you  will  step  over 
a  joint  of  cholla,  but,  in  bringing  for¬ 
ward  your  other  foot,  you  kick  the  joint 
neatly  into  your  forward  leg.  Jumping 
cholla,  indeed. 

This  is  a  very  effective  “emphasis” 
plant  for  desert  landscaping  use,  but 
should  always  be  placed  in  the  back¬ 


ground,  away  from  inquiring  fingers. 

TYPE  LOCALITY:  Bill  Williams  Riv¬ 
er,  Arizona 

DISTRIBUTION:  Southern  Nevada, 
eastern  California,  southern  Arizona. 

REFERENCES: 

Benson,  L.,  CACTI  OF  ARIZONA 
Earle,  W.  H.  CACTI  OF  THE 

SOUTHWEST 

Jaeger,  E.  C.,  DESERT  WILD 
FLOWERS 


YOUNG  VISITORS  BY  THE  BUSLOAD 


At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  we  notify  all  local  schools  that 
teachers  can  make  appointments  to  bring  classes  to  see  the  Garden  in 
connection  with  their  “nature  study”  lessons. 

As  the  year  progresses,  we  get  more  and  more  telephone  calls.  “May 
I  bring  twenty-six  (or  thirty-five,  or  fifty,  or  even  eighty)  fourth-graders 
to  visit  the  Garden  next  Thursday?”  And  along  come  the  busloads  of 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth-graders  to  spend  an  hour  looking  at  and  learning 
about  desert  plants. 

Last  year  sixty-two  groups  of  elementary  school  children  (a  total  of 
2883)  visited  the  Garden,  along  with  their  teachers  and  enough  “home 
room  mothers”  to  supply  the  one  adult  per  eight  children  that  the 
Garden  rules  insist  on.  There  are  already  inclinations  that  weTl  have 
even  more  young  visitors  this  year. 
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WILDLIFE  OF  THE  DESERT 
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Meet  Arizona’s  state  bird,  the  Cactus  Wren,  whose  size  (about  8  inches) 
and  clattering  call  are  most  un-wrenlike.  No  nest  is  better  fortified  than 
hers,  built  in  the  heart  of  a  bristling  cholla  cactus. 


A  FLOOD  IN  THE  GARDEN 


December  ended  with  floods  in  Phoenix,  and  a  less-publicized  one  in  the 
Garden.  1.35"  of  rain  in  4  days  made  scenes  like  this  one. 


A  saguaro  with  wet  feet  stands  beside  a  running  culvert.  Unusually  heavy 
rains  poured  down  the  hill  behind  us  and  through  the  Garden. 


Our  own  “Little  Colorado  River.”  This  drainage  channel  was  rock-walled 
in  1958  to  take  care  of  heavy  flooding.  1965  was  its  first  real  test. 
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“Little  Colorado,”  looking  upstream  from  the  footbridge.  In  spite  of  the 
channel,  water  spread  wider  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  memory. 


Water  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bridge.  Channel  is  four  feet  deep  here, 
and  during  our  usual  heavy  summer  rains  water  is  about  two  feet  deep. 


Without  the  rock  walls,  these  “tributaries  of  our  Little  Colorado”  would 
have  washed  out  many  plants  in  the  Garden.  We  lost  none. 


JANUARY,  1966 
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THE  DESERT  IN  BLOOM-WHERE? 


IF  we  get  one  more  winter  rain,  and 
IF  we  get  two  weeks  of  warmth  in  ear¬ 
ly  March,  and  IF  we’re  lucky,  we  should 
have  a  spring  to  rival  last  year’s,  which 
holds  the  record  for  a  gorgeous,  lavish, 
breath-taking  display  of  desert  wildflow- 
ers. 

As  of  now,  January,  it  looks  most  fa¬ 
vorable,  but  even  if  we  have  only  an 
“ordinary”  spring,  trips  out  into  the  des¬ 
ert  will  be  rewarding. 

As  a  reminder  that  there  are  more 
places  to  see  desert  wildflowers  than 
your  “standard  favorite”  drives  and 
hikes,  we  suggest  in  this  issue  a  num¬ 
ber  of  drives  where  desert  color  is  usu¬ 
ally  excellent.  You  might  want  to  keep 
the  list  handy  until  the  first  spring  warm¬ 
up  tells  you  that  it’s  time  for  desert 
flowers. 

Note:  We  can’t  predict  the  dates,  but 
we  remind  you  that  the  wildflowers  will 
blossom  earliest  at  lower  elevations  and 
on  the  south  slopes  of  hillsides. 

1.  Estrella  Mtn.  Park,  SW  of  Phoenix. 
Early. 

2.  North  on  Scottsdale  Road  to  Pinnacle 
Peak,  continuing  E  down  to  the  Verde 
River,  to  Fort  McDowell  and  back  to  the 
Bush  Highway.  Early.  Worth  several 
stops  along  the  way. 

3.  N  on  Bush  Highway  to  Saguaro 
Lake,  then  E  and  back  via  Usery  Pass 
Rd.  Early.  Be  sure  to  investigate  the 
sides  of  dry  washes. 

4.  N.  on  Scottsdale  Road  to  Carefree. 
Stop  at  the  “rock  pile”  at  N  end  of 
Scottsdale  Rd.,  just  before  entering  Care¬ 
free.  Through  Carefree.  Continue  toward 
Bartlett  Dam,  or  toward  Seven  Springs 
(this  area  is  higher,  flowers  later). 

5.  Bee  Line  Highway  (State  Route  87) 
N  from  McDowell  Rd.  Lower  part  usually 
good  early,  farther  N  good  later. 
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6.  Black  Canyon  Highway  (State  69) 
past  New  River  and  then  turn  off  to 
Lake  Carl  Pleasant.  Early. 

7.  White  Tank  Mountains  Park,  W  of 
Phoenix. 

8.  East  of  US  60-70-80  past  Apache 
Junction  to  the  Superstition  Mtns.,  and 
N  into  the  Superstitions  on  Peralta  Can¬ 
yon  Rd. 

9.  East  of  Florence  Junction  to  Super¬ 
ior.  Include  the  Boyce  Thompson  Arbore¬ 
tum  (just  before  Superior).  You  might 
also  try  a  side  trip  on  Whitlow  Dam  Rd. 
(N)  just  E  of  Florence  Junction. 

10.  From  Florence  Junction  S  to  Flor¬ 
ence  (many  different  shades  of  mallow 
along  road),  E  at  Florence  on  well-grad¬ 
ed  road  to  Kelvin. 

11.  From  Kelvin  you  can  return  N  to 
Superior,  or  drive  S  through  Kearny  and 
Winkleman  to  Mammoth  and  Oracle 
Junction,  returning  N  along  Pinal 
Parkway  (US  No.  80-89).  Near  Mammoth 
you  will  find  ridges  of  the  Galiuro  Mtns. 

running  up  to  the  east.  Should  be  good 
for  flowers,  as  should  small  roads  E  into 
foothills  from  Pinal  Parkway. 

12.  The  Apache  Trail,  in  April,  is  al¬ 
ways  worth  a  trip  or  two  or  three.  This 
is  State  Route  88,  N  from  Apache  Junc¬ 
tion.  But,  earlier  (about  the  end  of 
March)  you  might  try  one  area  at  the 
start  of  the  Apache  Trail,  not  far  from 
Apache  Junction.  This  is  the  First  Water 
Ranch  Road,  which  leads  into  the  W  end 
of  the  Superstitions.  Follow  Apache  Trail 
to  the  Forest  Service  line  fence,  and  turn 
right  for  Boulder  Canyon  and  First  Wa¬ 
ter  Creek. 
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An  Argentine  Cereus  for  Desert  Gardens 


DBG  photo 


Recent  picture  of  the  same  Stet- 
sonia  coryne  that  appears  on  page 
12,  showing  how  much  it  has  grown 
in  15  years. 

In  northwestern  Argentina  there  is  a 
monotypic  genus  Stetsonia,  having  one 
species,  Stetsonia  coryne  (Salm-Dyck) 
Br.  &  R.  This  cereus  is  a  large,  column¬ 
ar,  tree-like  plant  with  a  large  crown 
of  erect  branches.  It  attains  a  maximum 
height  of  eight  meters,  rising  from  a 
thick,  short  trunk  4  dm  in  diameter  and 
up  to  6  dm  in  length.  There  are  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  ascending  branches,  these  be¬ 
ing  as  much  as  10  cm  thick.  Ribs  num¬ 
ber  8  or  9  and  are  1.5  cm  high. 

The  oval  areoles  are  1  cm  long  and 


1  to  2  cm  apart.  Spine  clusters  consist 
of  8  to  11  strong  subulate  spines  that  re 
unequal  in  length.  There  is  one  straight 
central  spine  growing  to  8  cm  long,  and 
7  to  10  spreading  radial  spines  up  to  3 
cm  in  length.  The  spines  at  first  vary  in 
color  from  white  to  yellow-brown,  later 
becoming  black. 

Flowering  is  at  the  sides  of  the  branch¬ 
es  near  the  top.  The  nocturnal  flowers 
are  large  and  funnel-form,  and  are  from 
12  to  15  cm  in  length.  Outer  segments  of 
the  flower  are  greenish;  the  inner  peri¬ 
anth  segments  are  white  and  spreading. 
There  are  numerous  greenish-white  sta¬ 
mens,  and  the  multi-lobed  stigma  is  pale 
green.  The  fruit  is  3.5  cm  in  diameter 
and  is  covered  with  small,  fleshy,  per¬ 
sistent  scales.  These  are  broad  and  tip¬ 
ped  with  a  rigid  point. 

Stetsonia  coryne  comes  from  a  zone 
where  summer  temperatures  reach  a 
maximum  of  115  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 
winter  temperatures  a  minimum  of  14  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.  Summer  precipitation 
is  minimal.  Associated  with  Stetsonia  in 
this  dry  habitat  are  Opuntia,  Clerstocac- 
tus,  Harrisia,  as  well  as  small  xerophytic 
trees  and  shrubs.  Soils  are  primarily 
clay. 

The  type  locality  is  not  cited,  but  the 
area  of  distribution  encompasses  the  ad¬ 
joining  provincial  boundaries  of  Cordoba, 
La  Rioja,  Catamarca  and  Santiago  del 
Estero  in  northwestern  Argentina. 

At  the  Desert  Botanical  Gardens, 
growth  rate  of  Stetsonia  has  proved  slow, 
the  plant  attaining  a  height  of  only  3.6 
meters  (9  ft.)  in  25  years.  The  plant  is 
worth  cultivation,  however,  since  it 
branches  early  and  makes  an  attractive 
specimen  plant.  It  is  well  adapted  to  any 
desert  situation  having  high  summer 
temperatures  with  low  rainfall  and  a  mild 
winter  climate. 
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Plants  grown  from  straight  young 
branch-cuttings  soon  branch  in  turn  and 
assume  a  natural  appearance.  This  pe- 
cies  has  been  available  in  the  trade  for 
some  time,  and  is  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  Saguaro  of  Arizona  and  the  Car- 
don  of  northern  Mexico  for  use  as  a 


strong  vertical  accent  in  the  desert  gara- 
en  landscape. 

REFERENCES: 

Borg,  J.,  CACTI 

Britton  &  Rose,  THE  CACTACEAE 
Hosseus,  C.  C.,  NOTAS  SOBRE  CAC- 
TACEAS  ARGENTINAS 


DBG  photo 

Stetsonia  coryne  in  left  foreground.  Compare  its  size  in  this  1951  photo 

with  its  size  today.  (See  page  11.) 


GARDEN  ACTIVITIES 


JANUARY 


Sun. 

2nd 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES — Arizona  Cacti  in  Flower 

3 

&  4 

T  ues. 

4th 

CACTOMANIACS  meeting 

8 

P.M. 

Wed. 

5th 

CLASS — Deserts,  how  formed,  and  their  plants 

3 

P.M. 

Thurs. 

6th 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE— Arizona  Cacti  in  Flower 

3 

P.M. 

Sun. 

9th 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES— Arizona  Wildflowers 

3 

&  4 

Wed. 

12th 

CLASS — Desert  Succulent  Plants 

3 

P.M. 

Thurs. 

13th 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE— Arizona  Wildflowers 

3 

P.M. 

Sun. 

16th 

ILLUS.  LECTURE — Arizona  Trees  &  Shrubs  in  Flower 

3 

P.M. 

Wed. 

19th 

CLASS — Culture  of  Desert  Succulent  Plants 

3 

P.M. 

Thurs. 

20th 

ILLUS.  LECTURE — Arizona  Trees  &  Shrubs  in  Flower 

3 

P.M. 

Sun. 

23rd 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES— Arizona  Birds  &  Animals 

3 

&  4 

Wed. 

26th 

CLASS — Identification  of  Desert  Trees  &  Shrubs 

3 

P.M. 

Thurs. 

27th 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE — Arizona  Birds  &  Animals 

3 

P.M. 

Sun. 

30th 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES — Arizona  Scenics 

3 

&  4 
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NINETEENTH  ANNUAL 


CACTUS  SHOW 


February  20th  to  February  27th,  1966 

Sponsored  by  the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden 

Webster  Auditorium 
Papago  Park, 

Phoenix,  Arizona 

SHOW  OPEN  DAILY  9  A.M.  TO  5  P.M.  —  ADMISSION  FREE 


A  corner  of  the  1965  Show  showing  a  portion  of  the  many 
potted  leaf-succulent  plants  and  paintings  on  the  wall.  These 
yearly  Shows  attract  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  Garden. 

FEBRUARY,  1966 
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CLASSIFICATIONS 


SECTION 

1  CACTI* 

Class 

A.  POTTED  PLANTS 

Div.  1. 

OPUNTIA 

11. 

ECHNIOCACTUS 

2. 

CEREUS 

12. 

GYMNOCALYCIUM 

3. 

ECHINOCEREUS 

13. 

ASTROPHYTUM 

4. 

REBUTIA 

14. 

THELOCACTUS 

5. 

CHAMAECEREUS 

15. 

ECHINOMASTUS 

6. 

LOBIVIA 

16. 

CORYPHANTHA 

7. 

ECHINOPSIS 

17. 

MAMMILLARIA 

8. 

ARIOCARPUS 

18. 

EPIPHYLLUM 

9. 

STENOCACTUS 

19. 

SEEDLINGS 

10. 

FEROCACTUS 

20. 

ANY  OTHER  SPECIES 

Class 

B.  CRESTED  PLANTS 

Div. 

1.  Crested  Cacti  —  own 

root 

2.  Crested  Cacti  —  grafted 

Class  C.  MONSTROSE  PLANTS 


Class  D.  GRAFTED  PLANTS 

Class  E.  COLLECTIONS  —  5  species  of  a  genus 


SECTION  II  SUCCULENTS  OTHER  THAN  CACTI* 


Class  A.  POTTED  PLANTS 

Div.  1.  AEONIUM 

2.  AGAVE 

3.  ALOE 

4.  BRYOPHYLLUM 

5.  CRASSULA 

6.  DUDLEYA 

7.  ECHEVERIA 

8.  EUPHORBIA 

9.  GASTERIA 


10.  HAWORTHA 

11.  KALANCHOE 

12.  LITHOPS 

13.  MESEMBRYANTHEMUM 

14.  PLEIOSPILOS 

15.  SEDUM 

16.  STAPELIA 

17.  YUCCA 

18.  SEEDLINGS 

19.  ANY  OTHER  SPECIES** 


Class  B.  COLLECTIONS  —  5  species  of  a  genus 

*Grown  by  exhibitor  at  least  3  months 

Additional  divisions  will  be  set  up  when  3  or  more  species  of  a  genus  are 
entered. 
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SECTION  III  DESERT  TREES  AND  SHRUBS* 

Div.  1.  TREES 

2.  SHRUBS 

3.  DESERT  BONSAI 

4.  ANY  OTHER  DESERT  PLANTS 

5.  SEEDLINGS 


SECTION  IV  ARRANGEMENTS 

Class  A.  DSSK  GARDENS  (planted)  Accessories  permitted 

Div.  1.  CACTI 

2.  OTHER  SUCCULENTS 

3.  CACTI  &  OTHER  SUCCULENTS 

Class  B.  CENTERPIECES  —  Accessories  permitted 

Div.  1.  CACTI 

2.  OTHER  SUCCULENTS 

3.  CACTI  &  OTHER  SUCCULENTS 

4.  NATURAL,  DRIED  DESERT  MATERIAL**==^ 

5.  MEXICAN  INFLUENCE 

6.  AMERICAN  INDIAN  INFLUENCE 

7.  ANY  OTHER  CENTERPIECE 

Class  C.  ARRANGEMENTS  on  or  AGAINST  THE  WALL  - 

Accessories  permitted 

Div.  1.  CACTI 

2.  OTHER  SUCCULENTS 

3.  CACTI  &  OTHER  SUCCULENTS 

4.  NATURAL,  DRIED  DESERT  MATERIAL^** 

5.  MEXICAN  INFLUENCE 

6.  AMERICAN  INDIAN  INFLUENCE 

7.  ANY  OTHER  ARRANGEMENT 

Class  D.  CORSAGES 

Div.  1.  SUCCULENTS 

2.  DRIED  DESERT  MATERIALS 

Class  E.  BUTTON  GARDENS 

Class  F.  MINIATURE  ARRANGEMENTS  -  under  5"  high 

Class  G.  SMALL  ARRANGEMENTS  -  5"  to  8'^  high 

Class  H.  STRAWBERRY  JARS  —  Cacti  and/or  other 

succulents 

Class  J.  PATIO  PLANTERS  —  Cacti  and/or  Desert  Plants 

artificial  coloring  permitted. 


FEBRUARY,  1966 
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SECTION  V  ARTS  DESERT  SUBJECTS  ONLY 

(work  of  exhibitor) 

Class  A.  BLACK  &  WHITE  PHOTOGRAPHS 
Class  B.  COLORED  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Class  C.  OIL  PAINTINGS  (limited  to  3  framed  entries) 

Class  D.  WATER  COLOR  PAINTINGS 

(limited  to  3  framed  entries) 

Class  E.  ANY  OTHER  MEDIUM 

Class  F.  NATURAL  DESERT  WOODS  (uncarved) 

SECTION  VI  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS 
SECTION  VII  OPEN:  NON-COMPETITIVE 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Cactus  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Webster 

A„dM„rie.ert  G.rien  February  20^ 

iq  nnen  to  all  persons  interested  in  Succulent  Plants,  Arrangemenis, 
Photography  (B.&W.  or  colored) ,  Paintings,  (desert  subjects)  or  Desert 

Woods.  No  entry  fee  is  charged.  r-Vrov,  r  nm  Satiirdav  Feb- 

All  entries  must  be  received  not  later  than  5  p.m.  Saturday, 

^'^Tud^ghig  will  be  held  7-9  P.M.  February  19th. 

Award!  will  be  given  for  the  most  points  accumulated  in  the  four 
large  sections  small  trophies  will  be  given  for  outstanding  exhibits  in 
te  variourd’aLes;  ribbons  for  1st,  2nd,  3rd  and  honorable  mention,  if 

"''"’’Sibits  can  be  removed  only  after  5  P.M.  February  27th. 

Scale  of  points  is  as  follows; 


CACTI  &  SUCCULENT 
SPECIMEN  PLANTS 
Condition 
Nomenclature 
Rarity 

Size  or  degree  of  maturity 
Staging 

MINIATURES 

Scale 
Design 

Color  Harmony 
Condition 


45 

15 

10 

10 

20 


100 

40 

30 

20 

10 

100 


ARRANGEMENTS 

Design 

Color 

Relationship 

Originality 

Distinction 

Condition 

CORSAGES 

Technique 

Design 

Color 

Suitable  combination 
of  material 
Distinction 
Condition 


25 

20 

15 

15 

15 

10 


100 

15 

25 

15 


15 

20 

10 


100 


The  “Handbook  for  Flower  Shows”  published  by  the  National  Council  of  State 
Carden  Clubs  Inc.,  will  be  used  as  the  basis  of  exhibiting,  point  scoring  and  judg¬ 
ing  of  all  Arrangements,  Dish  Gardens,  Miniatures,  etc.  The  Standard  System  of 

Judging  will  be  used. 

The  decision  of  the  National  Accredited  Judges  will  be  final. 
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WILDLIFE  OF  THE  DESERT 


Lizards  are  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  animals  in  the  desert.  The  Brown¬ 
shouldered  Lizard  (Uta  stanshuriana  p.legans).  has  metallic-blue  spots 
which  are  most  vividly  colored  during  the  breeding  season. 


A  Mexican  Barrel  Cactus  for  Desert  Gardens 


DBG  photo 


An  eye-catching  planting  of  Golden  Barrel  Cactus  in  a  three-level  bed. 
This  is  the  first  thing  visitors  see  as  they  enter  the  Garden. 


This  species  known  as  the  Golden  Bar¬ 
rel  in  the  United  States  is  a  large  glo¬ 
bose  barrel  cactus  normally  single-head¬ 
ed.  In  size  it  attains  a  height  of  1.2  me¬ 
ters  (4  feet)  and  a  diameter  from  40  to 
80  cm.  (16  to  32  inches).  At  the  apex 
of  the  plant  there  is  a  mass  of  wool-like 
fibers  in  which  are  imbedded  the  emer¬ 
gent  flowers,  and  the  fruit  of  previous 
seasons.  Base  color  of  the  plant  is  light 
green  which  emphasizes  the  gold-yellow 
color  of  the  spines.  There  are  from  20  to 
35  narrow  ribs  with  areoles  spaced  one 
to  two  cm.  apart.  The  awl-shaped  radial 
spines  number  from  8  to  10  and  are  3 
cm.  long;  centrals  number  4  and  may 
be  as  much  as  5  cm.  in  length.  These 
are  yellow  at  first,  fading  to  a  lighter 
shade  before  turning  brown  with  old  age. 
Flowers  are  4  to  6  cm.  long,  spreading 
slightly  to  5  cm.  in  width  at  the  top.  The 
tube  is  covered  with  scales  and  is  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  thick  apical  wool.  Peri¬ 
anth  segments,  the  stamens,  and  style 
are  yellow  and  the  stigma  is  of  twelve 
lobes.  The  fruit,  remaining  imbedded  in 
the  wool,  is  spherical  in  shape  and  meas¬ 


ures  12  to  20  mm.  in  length.  Seeds  are 
chestnut  brown,  smooth,  and  only  1.5 
mm.  in  length. 

The  type  locality  for  the  Golden  Bar¬ 
rel  is  given  as  central  Mexico,  the  spe¬ 
cies  being  found  in  the  states  of  San 
Luis  Potosi  and  Hidalgo. 

While  large  plants  have  been  in  short 
supply,  no  other  cactus  of  similar  form 
has  been  as  popular  as  the  Golden  Bar¬ 
rel  for  landscaping  desert  gardens.  Seed¬ 
lings  have  been  grown  in  recent  years 
on  a  large  scale  with  the  species  now 
being  available  at  a  cost  that  is  not 
prohibitive.  This  plant  commands  atten¬ 
tion  whether  used  singly  as  a  potted 
specimen  or  in  association  with  other 
succulent  plant  forms.  Only  the  Saguaro 
which  is  native  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  elicits  more  in¬ 
quiry  from  visitors  than  does  the  Gold¬ 
en  Barrel.  Its  beauty  in  form,  color,  and 
symmetry  is  noted  even  by  those  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  desert  landscaping  is  an 
alien  art. 

Mature  plants  are  able  to  withstand 
temperatures  much  below  freezing,  but 
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small  plants  and  seedlings  should  be 
protected  to  prevent  loss.  Plants  grown 
under  lath  or  greenhouse  conditions 
should  be  shaded  when  first  planted  out 
in  full  sun  during  periods  of  intense  heat. 
Permanent  scarring  from  sunburn  can 
occur  if  protection  is  not  provided.  The 
only  other  cultural  requirements  are  a 
well  drained  soil  and  adequate  water. 
An  excess  of  moisture  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed  to  reduce  chance  of  rot. 


Production  of  plants  from  seed  is  the 
most  common  form  of  propagation  in 
spite  of  limited  availability  of  seed.  If 
the  apical  meristem  of  a  plant  is  dam¬ 
aged,  it  will  offset  freely  and  these,  if 
removed,  will  root  easily  and  the  parent 
plant  will  continue  to  produce  offsets  for 
propagation. 

REFERENCES: 

Bravo,  Helia,  Las  Cactaceas  de  Mexico 
Britton  &  Rose,  The  Cactaceae. 


ERODIUM  CICUTARIUM  GERANIACEAE 

Geranium  Family 

Filaree,  Alfileria 
Heronsbill,  Storksbill 


DBG  photo 


Erodium  cicutarium  after  the  blossoms  have  set  seeds.  The  common 
names  of  Heronsbill  and  Storksbill  are  understandably  given  to  this 
plant.  (x%.) 


Erodium  cicutarium  (erodium,  from 
Gr.,  heron;  cicutarium,  L.,  leaf  similar 
to  cicuta,  water  hemlock)  is  a  native  of 
Europe  that  has  naturalized  itself  quite 
extensively  through  the  Southwest.  It  was 
possibly  introduced  by  the  Spanish. 

This  is  a  winter  annual,  somtimes  bi¬ 
ennial,  reproducing  only  from  unique 
corkscrew-like  seed.  The  densely-branch¬ 
ed,  dark  green  plant  may  be  erect  up 


to  13"  tall,  or  prostrate,  covering  an 
area  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter. 

The  dainty  half-inch  flowers  are  in  an 
umbrella-like  cluster  at  the  end  of  long 
stalks  which  rise  from  the  leaf  axis.  The 
rose-violet  flowers,  beginning  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  cover  large  areas  with  color  during 
the  morning,  but  quickly  wilt  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  sun. 

The  plants  are  quite  abundant  through- 
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DBG  photo 

Violet  flowers  of  E.  cicutarium 
shown  IV2  times  natural  size. 

out  the  state  on  plains,  mesas  and  slopes 
from  100'  to  7000'  in  elevation.  They  af¬ 
ford  an  excellent  spring  forage  crop  for 
sheep,  cows  and  horses,  but  do  not  last 
long  in  the  arid  regions  unless  boosted 
by  spring  rains.  They  prefer  moist  soil, 
and  may  become  a  nuisance  in  winter 
lawns,  flower  beds  and  gardens. 

The  unusually  long  needlelike  seed 
pods,  when  ripe,  split  into  five  one-seed¬ 
ed  parts,  the  quarter-inch-long  seeds  each 
bearing  l-iy2"  slender  wiry  beaks  or 
“tails.”  The  tail  twists  quickly  into 
a  corkscrew  as  it  dries,  but  will  uncoil 
whenever  it  is  wet  or  even  moistened. 
This  action  will  drive  the  seed  into  the 
hardest  of  soils  at  the  first  touch  of 
spring  rain. 

The  seeds  are  gathered  assiduously  by 
the  harvester  ants,  Messor,  and  stored 
for  future  use.  Often  large  quantities  of 
the  seed  hulls  and  coiled  beaks  can  be 
seen  discarded  around  the  ants’  nest 
opening. 

REFERENCES: 

Jaeger,  E.  C.,  DESERT  WILD 
FLOWERS 
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The  long,  fine  beaks  on  the  seeds 
remain  straight  while  they  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  plant,  but  .  .  . 


DBG  photo 

.  .  .  when  detached  begin  to  coil 
rapidly  and  tightly,  as  shown  here 
and  in  the  picture  below. 


Children  amuse  themselves  by  lick¬ 
ing  these  tight  coils  and  watching 
them  unwind  quickly. 
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DBG  photo 


A  close-up  of  the  flower  of  C. 
spinosior,  about  %  size. 

FEBRUARY,  1966 


DBG  photo 


An  eight-foot-tall  plant  of  Cylin- 
dropuntia  spinosior. 


CYLINDROPUNTIA  SPINOSIOR  CACTACEAE 


CANE  CHOLLA 


Cylindropuntia  spinosior  (L.,  spinier)  is 
a  common  cholla  through  a  variety  of 
habitats  from  the  desert  floor  at  1000' 
to  the  oak  and  juniper  country  at  5000' 
and  occasionally  higher.  It  is  a  tree-like 
cactus  6'  to  12'  in  height,  with  a  definite 
woody  trunk.  The  stems  bear  whorls  of 
branches  at  right  angles  to  the  stem. 
The  many  spines  (6  to  12,  but  more  as 
the  branches  age)  are  gray  to  purple 
or  brown  and  are  covered  with  thin 
sheaths  which  fall  off  in  the  first  year. 
Since  the  tubercles  of  C.  spinosior  are  un¬ 
usually  numerous  and  closely  placed,  the 
specific  name  spinosior  is  very  appro¬ 
priate. 

In  May  and  June  the  2"  wheel-shaped 
flowers  appear,  purple,  pink,  yellow  or 
white.  These  are  followed  by  spineless 
yellow  fruit  which  ripen  and  fall  the 
following  March  or  April.  Cattle  are  said 
to  relish  them. 

The  overall  hue  of  C.  spinosior  is  gray¬ 
ish,  but  seasonal  changes  in  temperature 


and  moisture  cause  the  plant  to  become 
a  brighter  green  or  a  purplish-green  co¬ 
lor. 

This  Cylindropuntia  hybridizes  freely 
with  C.  fulgida  and  with  C.  versicolor, 
making  it  rather  hard  to  find  the  true 
species  where  ranges  overlap. 

TYPE  LOCALITY:  South  of  the  Gila 
River,  Ariz. 

DISTRIBUTION:  Arizona,  Western 

New  Mexico  and  northern  Mexico. 

REFERENCES: 

Benson,  L.,  CACTI  OF  ARIZONA 

Earle,  W.  H.,  CACTI  OF  THE  SOUTH¬ 
WEST 

Kearney  &  Peebles,  ARIZONA  FLORA 
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INTERNATIONAL  SEED  EXCHANGE  LISTS 


Botanical  gardens,  universities,  and 
a  variety  of  scientific  institutions  work¬ 
ing  the  field  of  botany  publish  regular¬ 
ly  lists  of  the  seeds  they  have  avail¬ 
able  for  experimental  use  by  othsrs 
in  the  field.  This  year  thie  Desert  Bo¬ 
tanical  Garden  has  published  its  sec¬ 
ond  seed  list.  Understandably,  amateur 
and  commercial  growers  would  wel¬ 
come  access  to  this  supply  of  seeds, 
but  it  is  made  available  only  to  bicta- 
nigts.  The  quantity  of  seed  collected 
in  the  majority  of  cases  is  barely  suf¬ 
ficient  to  fill  requests  from  institutions. 

Garden  members  may,  however,  be 
interested  in  the  distribution  of  “Index 
Seminum  Hortus  Bbtanicus  Arizonen- 
sis”  (all  seed  lists  are  published  in 
Latin).  Last  year,  1965,  we  sent  out 
95  lists  to  40  different  countries.  We 
received  39  requests  for  seeds,  and  dis¬ 
patched  619  packets.  The  most  request¬ 
ed  seed  was  that  of  the  saguaro.  Ap¬ 
parently  this  cactus  is  of  continuing  in¬ 


terest  to  botanists.  Other  seeds  are  asked 
for  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes.  Ose 
university  in  Canada  wanted  seied  of  In¬ 
dian  Wheat  (Plantago  purshii)  to  add 
to  the  number  of  Plantago  species  it  is 
experimenting  with.  We  have  had  re¬ 
quests  from  Europe  for  seeds  of  our  wild 
grape.  Continuous  work  with  wild  grapes 
has  for  its  goal  the  development  of  di¬ 
sease-resistant  grapes  for  European  vine¬ 
yards  without  the  loss  of  good  qualities 
in  the  grapes  now  grown. 

Our  1966  Seed  List  includes  89  different 
species.  We  limit  our  offerings  to  plants 
that  are  native  to  Arizona  and  adjacent 
areas  in  Mexico.  Essentially,  curs  is  a 
list  of  plants  of  the  Sonoran  Desert,  al¬ 
though  it  does  include  a  few  mountain 
species  collected  by  us. 

We,  in  our  turn,  receive  seed  lists  from 
countries  as  far  apart  as  Japan  and  Ro¬ 
mania.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Latin 
makes  communications  easier. 


GARDEN  ACTIVITIES 


FEBRUARY 


T  ues. 

1st 

CACTOMANIACS  meeting 

8 

P.M. 

Wed. 

2nd 

CLASS — Culture  of  Desert  Trees  &  Shrubs 

3 

P.M. 

Thurs. 

3rd 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE — Arizona  Scenics 

3 

P.M. 

Sun. 

6th 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES — Leaf  Succulent  Plants 

3 

&  4 

Wed. 

9th 

CLASS — All-day  Desert  Field  Trip 

9 

A.M. 

Thurs. 

10th 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE— Leaf  Succulent  Plants 

3 

P.M. 

Sun. 

13th 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES — Arizona  Cacti  in  Flower 

3 

&  4 

Sun.  20th  to  27th 

19th  ANNUAL  CACTUS  SHOW 

9-5 

P.M. 
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DBG  photo 

A  winning  arrangement  by 
Mrs.  R.  1.  Turner 
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REPORT  OF  THE  19th  ANNUAL  CACTUS  SHOW 

620  entries  by  113  exhibitors  was  an  increase  of  20%  over  last  year’s 
show  which  had  been  the  largest  to  date.  The  exhibits  were  of  high 
quality  and  well  staged.  Many  exhibitors  placed  embossed  identifying 
labels  on  their  exhibits  which  were  of  great  help  to  the  12,988  visitors. 

Appreciation  is  due  to  the  SHOW  COMMITTEE — Mrs.  A.  Holt,  John 
Hales  and  Lela  Turner;  CLERKS — Rod  McGill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner 
Dodd;  Mrs.  Lillian  Diven;  JUDGES — Whit  Evans  (Cactus),  Herb  Bool 
(Succulents) ,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Brown,  Miss  Betty  Schemick,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Mor¬ 
ris  (Dish  Gardens  &  Arrangements) ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salvatore  Macri 
(Paintings) ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herb  McLaughlin  (Photographs)  and  to  our 
Staff  who  assembled  and  disassembled  the  show. 

A  show  of  this  magnitude  and  length  (8  days)  could  not  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  our  small  staff,  so  great  credit  is  due  to  the  27  volunteers,  all 
members  of  the  Garden,  who  gave  one  to  eight  days  of  their  time  to 
assure  another  successful  exhibition.  Hiram  Pratt  and  Maribel  Pratt 
were,  as  usual,  on  hand  each  day  of  the  show  to  keep  the  things  running 
smoothly. 

Our  enthusiastic  Show  Committee  has  already  drafted  plans  for  the 
20th  Annual  Show  which  will  be  held  Feb.  19th  through  26th,  1967,  and 
many  of  our  exhibitors  are  already  planning  entries  for  next  year. 


B.  Lewin  Photo 


Interior  of  Auditorium  during  Cactus  Show.  Succulent  and  cactus 

entries  at  left,  arrangements  at  right. 
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WINNING  ENTRIES  IN  THE  19th  ANNUAL  CACTUS  SHOW 


SWEEPSTAKES  WINNERS 
CACTI  —  J.  Owen  Stradling 
OTHER  SUCCULENTS  -  J.  Owen  Stradling 
ARRANGEMENTS  —  Mrs.  R.  1.  Turner 

TROPHY  WINNERS 

1.  BEST  CACTI  -  Edna  Hunt,  Sun  City 

2.  BEST  SUCCULENT  —  Mrs.  Jerry  Budwig,  Phoenix 

3.  BEST  CACTUS  DISH  GARDEN  —  Mrs.  J.  A.  Beaman,  Scottsdale 

4.  CACTI  &  OTHER  SUCCULENTS  DISH  GARDEN  —  Mrs.  Carl  Dodd,  Phoenix 

5.  BEST  CENTERPIECE  —  Mrs.  Bud  Capp,  Scottsdale 

6.  BEST  ARRANGEMENT  AGAINST  WALL  —  Mrs.  Joseph  Nuber,  Phoenix 

7.  BEST  DRY  ARRANGEMENT  AGAINST  WALL  —  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner,  Phoenix 

8.  BEST  PATIO  PLANTS  —  Irwin  McMahon,  Scottsdale 

9.  BEST  COLLECTION  OF  5  PLANTS  —  J.  Owen  Stradling,  Mesa 

10.  BEST  DESERT  WOOD  —  Mrs.  D.  Ray  Hovatter,  Salome 

11.  BEST  BLACK  AND  WHITE  PHOTO  —  Agnes  Holst,  Phoenix 

12.  BEST  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  —  Bernard  Lewin,  Scottsdale 

13.  BEST  PAINTING  —  L.  C.  Vannerson,  Tempe 

14.  BEST  JUNIOR  EXHIBIT  —  Nancy  New,  Scottsdale 

NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  CACTUS  SHOW 
AWARD  WINNERS 

SECTION  I  CACTI 
CLASS  A.  POTTED  PLANTS 
Div.  1.  OPUNTIA 

1st,  Claude  R.  Drown,  Apache  Wells.  2nd,  Clifford  Schroeder,  2126  Ventura  Dr., 
Tempe.  3rd,  J.  Owen  Stradling,  126  S.  Drew,  Mesa. 

Div.  3.  ECHINOCEREUS 

1st  Forence  Fickeisen,  9444  N.  3rd  Dr.,  Phoenix. 

Div.  4.  REBUTIA 

1st,  Earl  Pierson,  325  Willetta,  Phoenix. 

Div.  5.  CHAMAECEREUS 

1st,  Mrs.  Richard  Enz,  105  E.  Cairo  Dr.,  Tempe. 

Div.  6.  LOBIVIA 
1st,  J.  Owen  Stradling 

Div.  7.  ECHINOPSIS 

1st,  Marge  Meyer,  502  W.  Vermont,  Phoenix,  2nd,  Bernard  Lewin,  2634  N.  56th 
PI.,  Phoenix.  3rd,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Belford,  9228  S.  3rd  Ave.,  Phoenix. 

Div.  8.  ARIOCARPUS 

1st,  J.  Owen  Stradling.  2nd  &  3rd,  Miles  Zoller,  12402  N.  68th  St.,  Scottsdale. 
Div.  9.  STENOCACTUS 
1st,  Earl  Pierson. 

Div.  10.  FEROCACTUS 

1st,  Laura  A.  Wolf,  3102  E.  Roma  Ave.,  Phoenix. 

Div.  12.  GYMNOCALYCIUM 

1st,  Earl  Pierson.  2nd,  Miles  Zoller. 
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DBG  Photas 

Left:  Centerpiece  by  Mrs.  Laura  Nixon,  using  aloe  blossoms. 
Right:  Prize-winning  dried  arrangement  by  Mrs.  J.  Nuber. 


Div.  13.  ASTROPHYTUM 

1st  &  2nd,  J.  Owen  Stradling.  3rd,  Earl  Pierson. 

Div.  14.  THELOCACTUS 

1st,  2nd  &  3rd,  L.  Bremer,  11220  105th  Ave.,  Sun  City. 

Div.  16.  CORYPHANTHA 

1st,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Belford,  2nd  &  3rd,  Florence  Fickeisen. 

Div.  17.  MAMMILLARIA 

1st,  L.  Bremer.  2nd  &  4th,  John  B.  Hales,  1641  E.  Willetta,  Phoenix.  3rd,  J.  Owen 
Stradling.  Junior  1st,  Shirley  McMahon,  6618  Jackrabbit  Rd.,  Scottsdale. 

Div.  18.  EPIPHYLLUM 

1st,  Edna  Hunt,  10350  Andover  Ave.,  Sun  City.  2nd,  Clifford  Schroeder. 

Div.  19.  SEEDLINGS 

1st,  2nd  &  3rd,  John  C.  Garceau,  1438  E.  Granada  Ave.,  Phoenix.  Junior  1st, 
David  Squires,  3602  N.  47th  St.,  Phoenix. 

Div.  20.  ANY  OTHER  SPECIES 

1st,  Florence  Fickeisen.  2nd,  Miles  Zoller.  3rd,  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Feffer,  7349  Clear¬ 
water  Pkwy.,  Phoenix.  4th,  Mr.  C.  C.  Pidgeon,  7550  N.  16th  St.,  Phoenix. 

Div.  21.  NOTOCACTUS 
1st  &  2nd,  Earl  Pierson. 

Class  B.  CRESTED  PLANTS 

Div.  1.  CRESTED  CACTI  —  own  root 

1st,  Claire  Meyer  Proctor,  1330  E.  Coronado  Rd.,  Phoenix. 

Class  C.  MONSTROSE  PLANTS 
1st,  Laura  A.  Wolf. 
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Class  D.  GRAFTED  PLANTS 

1st.  Artemase  S.  Little,  4138  N.  43rd  St.,  Phoenix.  2nd,  John  B.  Hales. 

CLASS  E.  COLLECTIONS  —  5  species  of  a  genus 
1st,  J.  Owen  Stradling.  2nd,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Feffer. 

SECTION  II  SUCCULENTS  OTHER  THAN  CACTI 
CLASS  A.  POTTED  PLANTS 
Div.  1.  AEONIUM 

1st,  Mrs.  Jerry  Budwig,  6507  W.  Turney,  Phoenix.  2nd,  Mrs.  Arthur  Holt,  4648 
E.  Palm  Lane,  Phoenix.  3rd,  J.  Owen  Stradling. 

Div.  2.  AGAVE 

1st.  Clifford  Schroeder,  2nd  &  3rd,  Mrs.  Arthur  Holt.  4th,  J.  Owen  Stradling. 
Div.  3.  ALOE 

1st,  Irwin  McMahon,  6618  E.  Jackrabbit  Rd.,  Scottsdale.  2nd,  J.  Owen  Strad¬ 
ling.  3rd,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Belford.  4th,  Mrs.  Arthur  Holt. 

Div.  4.  BRYOPHYLLUM 

2nd,  J.  Owen  Stradling.  3rd,  Claude  R.  Drown. 

Div.  5.  CRASSULA 

1st  &  2nd,  J.  Owen  Stradling.  3rd,  Mrs.  Jerry  Budwig.  4th,  Mrs.  Arthur  Holt. 
Div.  6.  DUDLEYA 

1st,  Mrs.  Arthur  Holt.  2nd,  J.  Owen  Stradling.  3rd,  Clifford  Schroeder.  4th,  Stanley 
Scott. 

Div.  7.  ECHEVERIA 

1st,  Mrs.  Jerry  Budwig.  2nd  &  3rd,  Mrs.  Arthur  Holt.  4th,  J.  Owen  Stradling. 
Div.  8.  EUPHORBIA 

1st,  Mrs.  Frank  Feffer.  2nd  &  3rd,  Bert  Jinneman,  2135  N.  Center,  Mesa.  4th, 
J.  Owen  Stradling. 

Div.  9.  GASTERIA 

1st,  J.  Owen  Stradling.  2nd,  Irwin  McMahon.  3rd,  Mrs.  Arthur  Holt. 

Div.  10.  HAWORTHIA 

1st  &  2nd,  J.  Owen  Stradling.  3rd,  Mrs.  Jerry  Budwig.  4th,  Mrs.  R.  1.  Turner, 
324  W.  Siesta  Way,  Phoenix. 

Div.  11.  KALANCHOE 

1st  &  2nd,  J.  Owen  Stradling.  3rd,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Belford. 

Div.  13.  MESEMBRYANTHEMUM 

1st,  2nd  &  4th,  J.  Owen  Stradling.  3rd,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Belford. 

Div.  14.  PLEIOSPILOS 
1st,  J.  Owen  Stradling. 

Div.  15.  SEDUM 

1st,  Mrs.  L.  V.  Matson,  2218  N.  74th  PI.,  Scottsdale.  2nd,  Mrs.  Arthur  Holt. 

Div.  16.  STAPELIA 

2nd,  J.  Owen  Stradling.  3rd,  Earl  Pierson. 

Div.  17.  YUCCA 

1st  &  2nd,  Clifford  Schroeder. 

Div.  18.  SEEDLINGS 
1st  &  2nd,  David  Squires. 
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The  Sage  Thrasher  (Oreoscoptes  montanus)  is  a  “robin-ish”  bird  which,  as 
its  name  implies,  lives  in  the  higher  sagebrush  country,  but  each  winter  it 
makes  its  way  down  to  the  warm  desert  for  several  months. 


Div.  19.  ANY  OTHER  SPECIES. 

1st,  Irwin  McMahon.  2nd,  3rd  &  4th,  J.  Owen  Stradling. 

CLASS  B.  COLLECTIONS  —  5  species  of  a  genus 
1st  &  2nd,  J.  Owen  Stradling.  3rd  &  4th,  John  B.  Hales. 

SECTION  HI  DESERT  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

Div.  2.  SHRUBS 

1st,  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner. 

Div.  3.  DESERT  BONSAI 

1st,  Mary  Brentlinger,  4507  E.  Joshua  Tree  Lane,  Phoenix.  2nd,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Hosdowich,  6627  E.  Bluebird  Lane,  Paradise  Valley.  3rd,  Mrs.  Frank  Feffer.  4th, 
Nancy  McMahon,  6618  Jackrabbit  Rd.,  Scottsdale. 

SECTION  IV.  ARRANGEMENTS 

CLASS  A.  DISH  GARDENS  (planted)  Accessories  permitted. 

Div.  1.  CACTI 

1st,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Beaman,  6616  Jackrabbit  Rd.,  Scottsdale.  2nd,  Nancy  McMa!  on. 
3rd  &  4th  Lillian  Lugibihl,  811  W.  Howe,  Tempe.  4th,  Earl  Pierson.  Junior  Awards: 
1st,  Janet  Chapin,  6737  E.  Exeter  Blvd.,  Scottsdale.  2nd,  Harold  Pierson,  325  W. 
Willetta,  Phoenix.  3rd,  Debra  Gli dwell,  4720  N.  70th  St.,  Phoenix.  4th,  Don  Glidwell, 
4720  N.  70th  St.,  Phoenix. 

Div  2.  OTHER  SUCCULENTS 

1st,  Mrs.  Joseph  Nuber,  1908  N.  22nd  PI.,  Phoenix.  2nd  Donnie  Rodriquez,  1201 
W.  5th  St.,  Tempe.  3rd,  Mrs.  Arthur  Holt.  4th,  Earl  Pierson.  Junior  Awards:  1st, 
Nancy  New,  6515  E.  Coronado  Dr.,  Scottsdale.  2nd,  Shelly  Stradling,  126  S.  Drew, 
Mesa.  3rd,  Jeffery  New,  6515  E.  Coronado  Dr.,  Scottsdale. 

Div.  3.  CACTI  &  OTHER  SUCCULENTS 

1st  &  4th,  Mrs.  Carl  Dodd,  2605  W.  Van  Buren,  Phoenix.  2nd,  Mrs.  Louise  Hart¬ 
man,  501  W.  Vermont,  Phoenix.  3rd,  Mrs.  John  Beckley,  6602  E.  Calle  Redondo, 
Scottsdale.  4th,  Mrs.  Arthur  Holt.  4th,  Alma  Dahl,  2724  W.  McKinley,  Phoenix.  Jun¬ 
ior  Awards:  1st  &  2nd,  Nancy  New.  3rd  &  4th  Janet  Chapin. 

CLASS  B.  CENTERPIECES  —  Accessories  permitted 
Div.  1.  AEONIUM 

2nd,  Mrs.  R.  1.  Turner. 

Div.  2.  OTHER  SUCCULENTS 

1st,  Marta  Carpenter,  1802  N.  Laurel  Ave.,  Phoenix.  3rd,  Mrs.  Laura  Nixon,  1541 
E.  Willetta,  Phoenix. 

Div.  3.  CACTI  &  OTHER  SUCCULENTS 

1st,  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner.  3rd,  Mrs.  Bud  Capp,  6843  E.  Willetta,  Scottsdale. 

Div.  4.  NATURAL,  DRIED  DESERT  MATERIAL 

1st,  Mrs.  Bud  Capp.  2nd,  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner.  Junior  Awards:  1st  &  2nd,  Mary 
Lou  Hess,  4708  N.  23rd  Ave.,  Phoenix.  3rd,  Joseph  Peterson,  6840  Avenida  El  Albe, 
Scottsdale.  4th,  Christopher  Peterson,  6840  Avenida  El  Albe,  Scottsdale. 

Div.  5.  MEXICAN  INFLUENCE 

1st,  Mrs.  Joseph  Nuber.  2nd,  Clifford  Schroeder. 

Div.  6.  AMERICAN  INDIAN  INFLUENCE 
3rd,  Marie  C.  Mueller,  815  N.  52nd  St.,  Phoenix. 
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B.  Lewin  Photo 


Bernard  Lewin’s  winning  Educational  Exhibit  shows  seedling  cactus  in 

original  flats,  and  transplanted  a  year  later. 

CLASS  C.  ARRANGEMENTS  ON  OR  AGAINST  WALL 

Div.  1.  CACTI 

1st,  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner 

Div.  2.  OTHER  SUCCULENTS 

1st,  Marta  Carpenter.  2nd,  Mrs.  Laura  Nixon.  3rd,  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner. 

Div.  3.  CACTI  &  OTHER  SUCCULENTS 

1st,  Mrs.  Laura  Nixon.  2nd,  Mrs.  Bud  Capp.  3rd,  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner.  4th,  Ora 
Patterson,  1625  N.  Sunset  Dr.,  Tempe. 

Div.  4.  NATURAL,  DRIED  DESERT  MATERIAL 

1st,  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner,  2nd  &  3rd  Mrs.  Laura  Nixon.  4th,  Mrs.  R.  McKibbin, 
Box  232,  Cave  Creek.  Junior  Award:  4th,  Debra  Glidwell. 

Div.  5.  MEXICAN  INFLUENCE 
1st,  Mrs.  Laura  Nixon. 

Div.  6.  AMERICAN  INDIAN  INFLUENCE 

1st,  Mrs.  Joseph  Nuber.  2nd,  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner.  3rd,  Clifford  Schroeder. 

Div.  7.  ANY  OTHER  ARRANGEMENT 
1st.  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner. 

CLASS  D.  CORSAGES 

Div.  2.  DRIED  DESERT  MATERIAL 

1st,  Valerie  Nelson,  7840  E.  Palm  Lane,  Scottsdale. 

CLASS  E.  BUTTON  GARDENS 

1st  &  3rd,  Mrs.  Franklin  Girard,  Box  742,  Payson,  Ariz.  2nd,  Mrs.  Bud  Capp, 
1th,  Mary  Lou  Hess.  Junior  Award:  1st,  Shirley  McMahon. 
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CLASS  F.  MINIATURE  ARRANGEMENTS  —  under  5”  high 
1st,  2nd  &  3rd,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Sohrieber,  7902  E.  Monte  Vista,  Scottsdale.  Junior 
Awards:  1st,  Debra  Glidwell.  2nd  &  3rd,  Shirley  McMahon. 

CLASS  G.  SMALL  ARRANGEMENTS  —  5”  to  8”  high 

1st,  Mrs.  Joseph  Nuber.  2nd,  Mrs.  Bud  Capp.  3rd,  Mrs.  Franklin  Girard.  Junior 
Award:  2nd,  Shirley  McMahon. 

CLASS  H.  STRAWBERRY  JARS 
1st,  Mrs.  Arthur  Holt. 

CLASS  J.  PATIO  PLANTERS 

1st  &  3rd,  Irwin  McMahon.  2nd,  John  B.  Kales.  3rd,  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner.  4th  Mrs. 
Laura  Nixon. 

CLASS  K.  HANGING  PATIO  PLANTERS 

1st,  2nd,  3rd,  J.  Owen  Stradling.  4th,  Laura  A.  Wolf. 

SECTION  V.  ARTS.  DESERT  SUBJECTS  ONLY.  Work  of  exhibitor 
CLASS  A.  BLACK  &  WHITE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

1st  (two  awards),  Agnes  Holst,  1902  E.  Willetta,  Phoenix.  1st,  Hobart  Prihbenow, 
3405  E.  Sheridan.  2nd,  (two  awards)  Edith  M.  Royky,  810  9th  St.,  Sioux  City,  lov/a. 
2nd,  Agnes  Holst.  3rd  (three  awards),  Edith  M.  Royky. 

CLASS  B.  COLORED  PHOTOGRAPHS 
Div.  1.  PRINTS 

3rd,  Harry  Roark,  4922  E.  Clarendon,  Phoenix. 

Div.  2,  TRANSPARENCIES 

1st,  2nd  &  3rd,  Wayne  C.  Foster,  1511  E.  Edgemont,  Phoenix.  4th  William  Hunt, 
10350  Andover  Ave.,  Sun  City. 

CLASS  C.  OIL  PAINTINGS 

1st  Landscape,  L.  C.  Vannerson,  1910  Apache  Blvd.,  Tempe.  1st  Flower,  Donald 
Denton,  6402  N.  85th  St.,  Scottsdale.  2nd  Landscape,  Blanche  LaFollette,  730  S.  Country 
Club  Dr.,  Mesa.  2nd  Flower,  Seakay  Rice,  519  Broadmor  Dr.,  Tempe.  3rd  Land¬ 
scape,  Phyllis  Haupt,  7415  E.  Windsor,  Scottsdale. 

CLASS  D.  WATERCOLOR  PAINTINGS 

1st  &  2nd,  M.  Crawford,  1910  Apache  Blvd.,  Tempe.  3rd,  Mrs.  U.  J.  W.  Peters, 
320  S.  Miller  Rd.,  Scottsdale. 

CLASS  E.  ANY  OTHER  MEDIUM 

1st,  Doris  Griswold,  Box  115H,  Black  Canyon  Stage.  2nd,  Seakay  Rice.  3rd,  Bill 
Manderfield,  8334  E.  Devonshire,  Scottsdale. 

CLASS  F.  NATURAL  DESERT  WOODS,  uncarved 

1st,  2nd  &  3rd,  Sandra  L.  Hovatter.  P.  0.  Box  206,  Salome. 

SECTION  VI  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS 
1st,  Bernard  Lewin. 


T  ues. 

1st 

Thurs. 

3rd 

Sun. 

6th 

Wed. 

9th 

Thurs. 

10th 

Sun. 

13th 
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MARCH 

CACTOMANIACS  meeting  8  P.M. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE — Arizona  Cacti  in  Flower  3  P.M. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES — Arizona  Wildflowers  3  &  4 

CLASS — Deserts,  how  formed,  and  their  plants  3  P.M. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE — Arizona  Wildflowers  3  P.M. 


ILLUS.  LECTURES — Arizona  Trees  &  Shrubs  in  Flower  3  &  4 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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NICOTIANA  TRIGONOPHYLLA 


SOLANACEAE 
Potato  Family 


DESERT  TOBACCO 


DBG  Photo 

Flowers  of  N.  trigonophylla 
approx.  %  size. 


Nicotiana  trigonophylla  (Jean  Nicot, 
French  ambassador  to  Portugal  who  in¬ 
troduced  tobacco  into  France  about  1560; 
trigonophylla,  Gr.,  triangular  leaf).  This 
is  a  biennial  or  perennial  dark  green 
plant  up  to  3'  tall,  having  ill-smelling 
stems  and  leaves. 

The  small,  white  tubular  blossoms  open 
in  the  daytime  throughout  the  year  in 
the  lower  deserts,  but  at  higher  eleva¬ 
tions  (to  6000')  in  June  only.  Flowers  are 
followed  by  a  smooth,  two-celled  fruit 
bearing  numerous  small  seeds. 

The  plants  are  found  throughout  Ari¬ 
zona  in  sandy  washes,  and  range  from 
Texas  to  southern  California  and  south 
into  Mexico. 


a  high  nicotine  content.  Browsing  ani¬ 
mals  usually  avoid  Nicotiana,  but  some 
cases  of  poisoning  in  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep  have  been  reported. 

REFERENCES: 

Jaeger,  E.  C.,  DESERT  WILD 
FLOWERS 

Jepson,  W.  L.,  FLOWERING  PLANTS 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

Kearney  &  Peebles,  ARIZONA  FLORA 


DBG  Photo 


The  Yuma  and  Havasupai  Indians  still  Growth  habit  of  iV.  trigonophylla, 
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of  this  plant,  which  has 


as  seen  in  the  Garden. 


CLASS — Desert  Succulent  Plants  3  P.M. 

ILLUS.  LECTURE — Arizona  Trees  &  Shrubs  in  Flower  3  P.M. 
ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES— Arizona  Birds  &  Animals  3  &  4 
CLASS — Culture  of  Desert  Succulent  Plants  3  P.M. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE — Arizona  Birds  &  Animals  3  P.M. 
ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES— Arizona  Scenics  3  &  4 

CLASS — Culture  of  Desert  Trees  and  Shrubs  3  P.M. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE — Arizona  Scenics  3  P.M. 
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A  Mexican  Cereus  for  Desert  Gardens  — 

Pachycereus  marginatus 


Pachycereus  marginatus  (D.C.)  Br.  & 
R.  is  a  tall,  erect  cereus,  called  Mexi¬ 
can  Organ  Pipe  in  the  United  States 
and  “organo”  in  Mexico.  Branching  oc¬ 
curs  at  the  base  primarily,  with  occasion¬ 
al  secondary  branches  rising  from  dam¬ 
aged  main  stems.  Stems  are  ascend¬ 
ing,  attaining  heights  of  from  3  to  7 
meters.  These  have  5  or  6  acute-angled 
ribs  which  become  wider  and  more  ob¬ 
tuse  with  age.  The  base  color  is  deep 
to  medium  green,  broken  only  by  the 
nearly  continuous  white  line  of  confluent 
areoles  along  the  crest  of  each  rib.  Each 
white-felted  areole  has  one  central  and 
5  to  7  radial  spines,  as  much  as  one 
cm.  in  length.  Flowers  are  diurnal  and 
usually  occur  two  to  an  areole  at  any 
position  along  the  rib.  Perianth  is  fun- 
nelform,  the  tube  is  narrow  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  fleshy  scales.  Overall  length  of 
the  flower,  including  the  ovary,  is  not 
more  than  4  cm.  A  globose  fruit  4  cm. 
in  diameter  becomes  yellowish-red  when 
ripened.  The  numerous  black  seeds  are 
large,  measuring  4  mm.  in  length. 

The  Mexican  Organ  Pipe  is  widely 
cultivated  throughout  most  of  central 
and  southern  Mexico  and  southwestern 
and  western  United  States.  It  is  found 
in  a  wild  state  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  Quer- 
etaro,  Guanajuato,  Hidalgo  and  Mexico, 
D.  F. 

Pachycereus  marginatus  develops 
clean  simple  lines  with  erect  columnar 
growth  habit.  A  tall  cereus  with  desira¬ 
ble  color,  texture  and  form,  it  may  be 
utilized  as  a  specimen  plant  or  in  a  mix¬ 
ed  composition  landscape.  Backlighted  at 
evening  or  night,  it  presents  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  unusual  aspect.  It  has  a  mod¬ 
erate  to  fast  growth  rate,  and  large 
plants  can  soon  be  established  by  using 
tall  stem  cuttings.  Short  stem  cuttings, 
placed  in  the  ground,  soon  provide  num- 


A  well-shaped  “organo”  in  the  Gar¬ 
den.  Size  of  original  stem-cutting  is 
visible,  as  are  offsets. 

erous  offsets  around  the  periphery  of 
the  exposed  cut  surface,  and  eventually 
result  in  better-formed  specimens  than 
those  obtained  from  tall  stem  cuttings. 

Stems,  when  turgid,  are  easily  bruis¬ 
ed,  resulting  in  disfigured  or  rotted  sec¬ 
tions.  Tips  and  rib  margins  also  are 
damaged  by  temperatures  below  freez¬ 
ing.  A  protected  or  warm  site  with  well- 
drained  soil  should  be  selected,  and  wa¬ 
ter  should  not  be  applied  during  the  cold¬ 
er  months.  Sun  scald  can  occur  if  water 
is  sprayed  on  the  plant  during  periods 
of  intense  sunlight. 

REFERENCES 

Bravo,  Helia,  LAS  CACTACEAS  DE 
MEXICO 

Britton  &  Rose,  THE  CACTACEAE 

Marshall  &  Bock,  CACTACEAE 


DBG  Photo 
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What  is  it?  (See  p.  46) 
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ELECTION  OF  BOARD  MEMBERS 

All  members  will  receive  in  the  mail 
this  month  a  “return  ballot”  card.  You 
are  urged  to  vote  for  the  incumbent 
board  members  or  use  the  write-in  spac¬ 
es  as  provided.  Please  mail  your  ballot 
cards  immediately  so  that  they  reach 
Phoenix  before  May  1,  1966. 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS’  MEETING 

This  will  be  held  on  May  1  at  3  p.m.  in 
the  Webster  Auditorium  at  the  Garden 
for  the  purpose  of  counting  the  mem¬ 
bers’  “mail-in”  ballots  for  Board  mem¬ 
bers,  and  for  reporting  the  past  year’s 
activities  and  future  plans  of  the  Garden. 


GARDEN  TO  ASSIST  SWISS 
CACTUS  COLLECTORS 
Two  years  ago,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles 
Mieg,  while  visiting  Switzerland,  sug¬ 
gested  to  Dr.  Hans  Krainz,  Curator  of 
Succulenta  House,  Zurich  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den,  and  to  Mr.  Felix  Krahenbuhl  of  Ba¬ 
sel  that  they  should  visit  our  Southwest 
and  Mexico  to  see  cactus  growing  in  its 
natural  habitat.  These  Swiss  cactus  au¬ 
thorities  could  then  explain  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  cactophiles  the  variations  in  spe¬ 
cies  observed,  and  thus  help  eliminate 
some  of  the  prevailing  confusion  that  ex¬ 


ists  in  the  minds  of  many  European  writ¬ 
ers. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
whereby  Mr.  Meig,  Mr.  Krahenbuhl,  and 
the  Garden  will  each  defray  a  portion  of 
the  trip’s  cost,  the  remainder  being  borne 
by  each  of  the  individuals  making  the 
trip. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Krahenbuhl  and  Dr.  Krainz 
will  arrive  in  Phoenix  on  May  2nd  by  air, 
and  will  leave  the  following  day  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mieg,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Churchill,  Your  Editor  and  Mrs.  Earle, 
for  a  four-week  motor  trip  through  much 
of  Mexico’s  cactus  country. 

The  Garden’s  objectives  in  the  trip  are 
these:  closer  relationship  with  European 
cactus  authorities;  pinpointing  and  re¬ 
cording  of  type-plant  locations ;  collection 
of  plants  needed  for  the  Garden;  close-up 
photography  of  cacti,  plus  natural-habi¬ 
tat  photographs;  establishment  of  con¬ 
tacts  for  procuring  cactus  seed;  and  the 
renewal  of  acquaintance  with  our  fine 
friends  below  the  border. 

This  should  prove  a  most  exciting  and 
profitable  trip,  and  a  report  of  it  will 
be  presented  in  the  June  Bulletin. 


WE  GET  ASKED  .  .  . 

Recent  phone  call:  “Is  it  true  that  cen¬ 
tury  plants  bloom  just  once  and  then 
die?”  “Yes,  that’s  so.”  “How  many  years 
do  they  grow  before  they  blossom?”  *‘It 
depends  on  the  species.  Some  will  bloom 
in  8  years,  for  example,  and  others  may 
take  30.”  “Well,  thanks  a  lot— but  just 
one  more  question— how  often  do  they 
die?” 


And  another  call:  “Desert  Botanical 
Gardens,  good  morning.”  “Hello,  can 
you  answer  a  question?”  “We’ll  try.” 
“Well,  how  do  you  tell  if  an  alligator  is 
a  he  or  a  she?” 


April,  1966 
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A  GIFT  OF  LARGE  PLANTS 


It  took  only  four  Joshua  trees  to  fill  our  large  truck  to  capacity.  Photo 

taken  as  they  were  unloaded  here. 


DBG  Photo 


In  March,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  R.  Prentise 
offered  the  Garden  a  most  generous  gift 
which  we  were  happy  (and  able)  to  ac¬ 
cept.  The  Prentises  had  bought  property 
in  the  Arizona  Biltmore  Estates,  in  Phoe¬ 
nix,  and  plans  for  their  new  house  in¬ 
volved  remodelling  of  the  existing  gard¬ 
en  of  large  desert  plants.  Did  we  want 
them?  Indeed  we  did.  And  could  we  move 
big  plants?  Yes,  fortunately,  for  we  now 
have 'equipment  to  handle  such  a  job  — 
sevei^al  years  ago  we  would  have  had 
to  decline,  with  regrets,  an  offer  like  the 
Prentises’. 

A  'list  of  the  plants,  with  the  sizes  of 
the  taller  ones,  is  impressive:  17  Joshua 
trees  (up  to  12  feet  tall),  29  cicctillo: 
(up  to  9  ft.),  9  organpipe  cactus  (in 
clumps  4  ft.  tall,  with  8  to  15  arms  on 
each  plant),  2  Dasylirion,  1  Yucca  elata, 


2  Yucca  baccata,  and  3  Trichocereus  spa- 
chianus. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  Garden  has 
been  offered  such  large  plants,  and  they 
are  a  very  welcome  gift,  because  plants 
of  this  size  can  be  shown  well  in  the 
Garden  and  effectively  supplement  our 
present  plantings.  Most  of  the  Prentise 
plants  are  now  in  the  part  of  the  Garden 
that  is  southwest  of  the  new  Leaf  Succu¬ 
lent  House,  on  the  newest  extension  of 
our  Nature  Walk.  Others  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  on  the  hillside. 

We  are,  natually,  delighted  with  these 
large,  handsome  plants,  and  hope  our 
Members  will  come  to  see  how  the  Gard¬ 
en  is  enhanced  by  the  Prentises’  gift. 
The  accompanying  pictureis  show  just  a 
part  of  our  new  plantings. 
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DBG  Photo 


DBG  Photo 


These  large  clumps  of  organpipe  cactus  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prentise’s 
garden  now  ornament  the  new  extension  of  our  garden. 


Nine-foot-tall  ocotillos  were  planted  along  the  drive  leading  from  the 

Garden  entrance  to  the  Visitors’  Bldg. 


DBG  Photo 


Joshua  trees,  unloaded  from  the  truck,  are  now  upright,  and  look  as  if 

they  have  grown  in  the  Garden  for  years. 


April,  19'65 
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Several  plants  of  M.  linearifolia,  showing  the  spherical  head  of  pappi 
and  the  relative  inconspicuousness  of  the  rest  of  the  plant. 


DBG  Photo 


MICROSERIS  LINEARIFOLIA 


COMPOSITAE 
Sunflower  Family 


Silver  Puffs 


Silver  Balls 


Microseris  linearifolia  (micro  -  seris', 
Gr.,  small  lettuce;  linearifolia,  L.,  lin¬ 
ear-leaved)  is  an  inconspicuous  annual 
with  thin,  linear  leaves  appressed  to  its 
body.  The  small  yellow  flowers  are  borne 
on  solitary  stems  up  to  15"  tall,  and  re¬ 
main  open  but  a  short  time,  then  drying 
to  a  purplish  color. 

The  fruits,  or  pappi,  appear  in  a  sphere 
somewhat  like  dandelion  fruits,  but  lar¬ 
ger  and  silvery-white  to  tawny  in  color. 
These  “silver  balls”  are  most  attractive, 
and  have  often  been  used  by  artists  for 
greeting  card  designs. 

The  plant  flowers  from  March  to  June, 
and  ranges  up  to  about  5000'  in  eastern 
New  Mexico  through  Arizona  and  west¬ 
ern  California,  and  from  Nevada  south  to 
Baja  California.  It  is  rather  short-lived, 
especially  during  a  dry  spring  season. 

REFERENCES: 

Jaeger,  E.  C.,  DESERT  WILD 
FLOWERS 


Jepson,  W.  L.,  FLOWERING  PLANTS 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

Kearney  &  Peebles,  ARIZONA  FLORA 


DBG  Photo 

A  close-up,  natural  size,  of  the 
appropriately  named  Silver  Puff. 
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WILDLIFE  OF  THE  DESERT 
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On  April  first  your  Editor  saw  (he  says)  this  unbelievable  creature  here 
in  the  Garden!  Known  to  non-science  as  Antilolepus  phonyum,,  it’s  the 
Southwest’s  answer  to  the  Loch  Ness  Monster.  (Lie-ca  camera  used.) 


CYLINDROPUNTIA  WHIPPLEI 


CACTACEAE 
Cactus  Family 


PLATEAU  CHOLLA 


DBG  Photo 

Both  the  stems  and  the  fruit  of  C.  whipplei  are  heavily  tuberculate. 

Principal  spines  are  1  to  4. 


As  thie  common  name  indicates,  Cylind- 
ropuntia  whipplei  (named  for  Lt.  A.  W. 
Whipple,  commander  of  the  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  Expedition  from  the  Mississippi  to 
Los  Angeles  in  1853-54)  is  a  cholla  of  the 
high  plateau  country.  In  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado  and  Utah  it  is  found 
growing  in  grasslands  and  among  juni¬ 
pers  from  4500'  to  7000'  elevation. 

It  is  a  low,  shrubby  plant,  up  to  18" 
talh^  sometimes  forming  mats  on  the 
wind-swept  plateaus;  yet,  in  rich,  pro¬ 
tected^  areas,  especially  along  the  Ari- 
zona-Utah  border  in  the  Arizona  Strip 
country,  it  may  grow  up  to  7'  tall,  quite 
bushy  and  quite  attractive  in  June  with 
its  chartreuse  flowers.  Most  of  the 
plants  on  the  plateaus  have  pale  yellow 
flowers,  %"  in  diameter. 


The  large,  fleshy  globose  fruits  turn 
from  green  to  yellow  at  maturity,  and, 
along  with  the  plant’s  tender  stems,  are 
relished  by  deer,  antelope,  rabbits,  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep. 

The  fruits  are  eaten  sparingly  by  the 
Indians,  but  they  collect  the  seeds,  which 
are  combined  with  other  seeds  and 
ground  into  a  flour. 

C.  whipplei  is  a  cold-resistant  plant 
which  can  be  used  as  a  background 
plant  in  high-altitude  desert  gardens.  It 
should  be  watered  only  in  the  summer. 

TYPE  LOCALITY  —  Near  Zuni,  New 
Mexico 

DISTRIBUTION  —  Northern  New  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Arizona,  southwestern  Colora¬ 
do,  southern  Utah. 
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THANKS  TO  OUR  VOLUNTEERS 


Without  the  generous  help  of  these  vol¬ 
unteers  last  month’s  19th  Annual  Cactus 
Show  could  never  have  been  the  success 
it  was.  Some  of  them  gave  us  several 
days  of  their  time,  others  could  manage 
one  day,  or  part  of  a  day,  and  all  of 
them  worked,  worked,  worked.  What 
sort  of  work?  Well,  they  answered  ques¬ 
tions,  and  checked  attendance!,  and  help¬ 
ed  at  the  bookstore,  and  sold  plants, 
and  answered  questions,  and  distributed 
nature  walk  booklets,  and  patrolled  paths, 
and  answered  questions,  and  acted  as 
guards  and  guides,  and  made  posters, 
and  took  pictures,  and  answered  quest¬ 
ions  and  questions  and  questions. 

All  of  which  requires  knowledge,  stam¬ 
ina  and  great  good  will,  and  our  volun¬ 
teers  had  just  those  qualities.  So,  our 
grateful  thanks  go  to  the  following: 


Mrs.  Ray  Ashley,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred 
Baselt,  Mrs.  Don  Bauer,  Mrs.  Zella  Maye 
Brady,  Daniel  B.  Carroll,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Clore,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wesley  Cook,  Mrs. 
Liscum  Diven,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Warner  Dodd. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  R.  Elliott,  Mrs.  Allene 
Foss,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Otto  Friedrichs,  Miss 
Minnie  Gentry,  Mrs.  Harold  Goesle,  Mrs. 
Guido  M.  Henderson,  Mrs.  Evan  Jones, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilbert  Kirkhoff,  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Dugan  Lewis,  Dr.  Neils  G.  Mad¬ 
sen,  Mrs.  Charles  Mieg,  Miss  Trudy 
Miller. 

Rod  McGill,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Neu¬ 
mann,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Osgood,  Mrs.  George 
Poston,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hiram  Pratt,  Mrs. 
Sharon  Werre,  Ed  Stocks,  Whit  Evans, 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Browne,  Miss  Betty  Sche- 
mick,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Morris,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Herb  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  Arthur  Weir,  Jr. 
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It  MUST  Be  a  Cactus! 


Somebody  comes  into  the  Garden,  ex¬ 
tends  a  small,  very  prickly  plant,  and 
says,  “I  can’t  find  it  in  the  books.  It 
has  to  be  some  kind  of  cactus.  What  is 
it?” 

Chorizanthe  is  such  a  small  plant  you’d 
think  nobody  would  notice  it,  but  time 
and  again  it’s  the  “some  kind  of  cactus” 
that  puzzles  people.  When  we  say  that 
it’s  a  buckwheat,  and  not  a  cactus,  the 
reaction  is  often  skeptical  —  polite,  but 
skeptical.  With  all  those  spines?  And 
growing  in  the  driest  desert?  You’re 
kidding  —  it  must  be  a  cactus! 

Chorizanthe  is  indeed  a  buckwheat 
(and  so  is  rhubarb,  for  that  matter)  and 
one  species  is  found  in  the  hottest  parts 
of  the  desert  where  only  it  and  creosote 
bush  survive.  Sometimes  only  two  inch¬ 
es  tall,  it  is  an  annual  plant  with  a  basal 
rosette  of  leaves  which  shrivel  and  dis¬ 
appear  early  in  the  season.  The  other 
leaves  turn  into  those  small,  spine-tipped 
bracts. 

You  are  likely  to  miss  the  flowering 
and  fruiting  of  tiiis  tiny  plant.  You  come 
across  it  most  often  aftsir  it  has  ma¬ 
tured  and  dried,  because  the  dried  plants 


DBG  Photo 


A  young  Chorizanthe  with  the 
basal  leaves  still  present. 

remain  in  place  for  a  year  and  more 
after  maturity.  Very  dry,  very  spiny, 
and  not  too  comfortable  if  you  grasp  it, 
Chorizanthe  may  well  make  you  think  of 
a  cactus.  But  it  isn’t. 


DBG  Photo 

A  plant  of  Chorizanthe  rigida  shortly  after  flowering,  showing  the 

involucres  and  the  fruit  of  the  plant. 
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Mexican  Cactus  for  Desert  Gardens— Rathbunia  alamosensis 


DBG  Photo 

Vertical  and  arching  stems  of  Rathbunia  alamosensis  add  dramatic 
interest  to  desert  gardens,  as  is  evident  here. 


Rathbunia  alamosensis  (Coulter)  Br.  & 
R.  is  found  in  the  northwestern  states  of 
Mexico.  This  many-branched  species 
forms  large  clustered  stands  exteinding  to 
as  much  as  8  meters  (26  ft.)  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  erect  stems,  on  elongating,  be¬ 
come  arched,  and  recurve  to  the  ground. 
Rooting  occurs  at  the  tip,  and  new 
erect  stems  are  produced.  Stems  may 
reach  a  height  of  as  much  as  4  meters 
(13  ft.),  and  the  plant  will  grow  in  all 
directions  from  a  central  point  of  ori¬ 
gin.  Base  color  of  the  stem  is  green, 
but  if  the  plant  is  subjected  to  extended 
drought  or  cold  a  maroon  or  deep  red 
coloration  is  acquired.  Stem  diameter  is 
8  cm.  (4  in.)  or  less. 

The  obtuse  ribs  number  5  to  8,  and 
the  areoles  are  situated  3  to  4  cm.  apart. 
Spine  clusters  consist  of  11  to  18  white 
radial  spines.  These  are  straight  and 
spreading.  The  ascending  central  spines 
number  1  to  4  and  measure  3  to  5  cm. 
in  length.  The  spines  are  subulate  in 
form,  the  centrals  being  somewhat  stout¬ 
er  than  the  radials. 


The  diurnal  flowers  are  solitary  and 
occur  at  the  upper  areoles.  They  are 
scarlet  and  are  from  4  to  10  cm.  in 
length.  Perianth  is  subcylindrical ;  the 
slender  tube  being  elongate  to  1.5  cm. 
The  limb  is  short  and  the  segments  are 
recurved  at  the  mouth  of  the  flower.  Sta¬ 
mens  are  exserted  and  consist  of  white 
filaments.  There)  are  six  cream-colored 
narrow  stigma  lobes  capping  a  slender 
exserted  style.  A  tuberculate  ovary  is 
1  cm.  long,  and  has  small  acute  or  ob¬ 
tuse  scales. 

The  globular  red  fruit  contains  a  sweet 
edible  pulp  and  is  from  3  to  4  cm.  in 
diameter.  It  may  have  a  few  clusters  of 
white  needle-like  spines,  or  be  naked. 
The  compressed  seeds  are  black  and 
minutely  pitted. 

Type  locality  of  Rathbunia  alamosen¬ 
sis  is  near  Alamos,  Sonora.  Locations 
have  been  cited  also  for  Sinaloa,  Nayar- 
it,  and  Colima.  Soil  is  primarily  loose 
alluvium. 

Within  its  range  there  is  a  three-month 
wet  season,  coming  in  late  summer. 
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Summer  temperatures  are  high,  but  win¬ 
ters  are  mild.  Associated  with  Rathbunia 
are  Pachycereus,  Lemaireocereus,  Fer- 
ocactus  and  Opuntia,  in  addition  to  xero- 
phytic  shrubs  and  thorn  trees. 

Rathbunia  alamosensis  has  a  rapid 
growth  rate,  producing  a  desirable  speci¬ 
men  plant  in  only  a  few  years.  Its  arch¬ 
ing  habit,  bright  flowers  and  red  colora¬ 
tion  during  drought  make  it  an  attract¬ 
ive  landscape  feature.  It  is  well  adapted 


to  any  desert  garden  where  adequate 
summer  water  and  winter  frost  protect¬ 
ion  can  be  provided. 

Stem  cuttings  are  easily  rooted,  and 
provide  a  quick  means  cf  rjrcaiigatlon. 
Specimens  of  Rathbunia  are  infrequently 
encountered  in  collections,  and  a  great¬ 
er  utilization  of  it  for  landscaping  is  rec¬ 
ommended.  This  species  is  available 
from  commercial  dealers. 


Cylmdr opuntia  whipplei,  at  right. 
This  plant,  which  shows  the  ripe 
yellow  fruit,  is  two  feet  tall.  Even 
in  a  photograph  as  reduced  as  this 
one  is,  the  long  (or  shorter) 
spmcs  are  visible  because  of  promi- 
ncni  straw-colored  or  silvery 
h'^aths. 
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GARDEN  ACTIVITIES 


ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES — Leaf  Succulent  Plants  3  &  4 

CACTOMANIACS  meeting  8  P.M. 

CLASS — Culture  of  Desert  Trees  and  Shrubs  3  P.M. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE — Leaf  Succulent  Plants  3  P.M. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES — Arizona  Cacti  in  Flower  3  &  4 
CLASS — All-day  Desert  Field  Trip  g  A.M. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE — Arizona  Cacti  in  Flower  3  P.M. 

LLUSTRATED  LECTURE — Arizona  Wildflowers  3  P.M. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES — Arizona  Wildflowers  3  &  4 

ILLUS.  LECTURES — ^Arizona  Trees  &  Shrubs  in  Flower  3  &  4 
ILEUS.  LECTURE — Arizona  Trees  &  Shrubs  in  Flower  3  P.M. 
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2"  fruit  of  Opuntia  engelmannii  show¬ 
ing  large  number  of  seeds.  The  pith 
will  turn  a  deep  red  in  August 
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NEW  PLANTS  FOR  THE  GARDEN 


Immediately  after  the  Garden  was 
opened  in  1938,  The  Phelps  Dodge  Cop¬ 
per  Company  at  Ajo,  Arizona,  offered 
the  Garden  vast  quantities  of  cacti  that 
would  otherwise  be  destroyed  due  to 
open-pit  mining. 

The  Garden  made  many  trips  to  the 
mine  area  and  returned  with  great  num¬ 
bers  of  Organ  pipe  and  Barrel  cacti 
indigenous  to  Ajo.  These  were  planted 
with  the  aid  of  N.Y.A.  youth  on  the 
hillside  south  and  east  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  Building.  They  quickly  established 
themselves  and  have  since  made  an  at¬ 
tractive  area  for  our  Visitors  and 
Botanists. 

Now,  after  about  30  years,  another 
offer  was  proffered  the  Garden  by  the 
Mr.  Fred  Eldean,  Sr.,  a  Life  member.  In 
an  age  when  road  building  machinery 
quickly  devastate  a  projected  roadway 
of  all  plants  before  any  interested  per¬ 
sons  or  agency  can  retrieve  any  plants 
for  their  own  gardens,  the  following  offer 
was  most  exciting  and  a  challenge  to  the 
Garden. 


Because  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
Phoenix,  it  has  long  been  apparent  that 
there  was  a  need  for  a  new  highway 
connecting  the  northern  parts  of  the 
city  with  the  Beeline  Highway  which 
leads  to  Payson  in  the  mountains  and 
also  serves  the  popular  recreation  areas 
at  Saguaro  Lake.  The  new  road,  which 
allows  drivers  to  bypass  the  more  con¬ 
gested  parts  of  Phoenix  and  Scottsdale, 
is  now  under  construction.  It  is  a  seven- 
mile  eastward  extension  of  Shea  Blvd., 
an  east-west  thoroughfare  eight  miles 
north  of  the  start  of  the  Beeline  Highway. 

The  eastern  four  miles  of  the  new  road 
pass  through  the  property  of  the  Page 
Land  and  Cattle  Co.  The  company, 
through  Chairman  of  the  Board  Fred 
Eldean,  Sr.,  released  land  for  the  right- 
of-way  at  no  charge,  but  stipulated  that 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  have  the 
right  to  remove  any  or  all  plants  from 
the  right-of-way,  thirty  feet  each  side 
of  the  center  line  of  the  road.  Thus,  the 
Garden  was  given  permission  to  collect 
legally  protected  desert  plants  from  a 


DBG  photo 


The  60'  right  of  way  extends  eastward  from  the  foreground  to  the 
horizon.  We  have  removed  all  cacti  in  the  right  of  way  leaving 
bordering  plants  as  seen  in  the  photo. 
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strip  of  desert  60  feet  wide  and  4  miles 
long  —  1,267,200  square  feet,  or  about  28 
acres.  A  tremendous  opportunity  before 
road  machinery  arrived  on  April  25th. 

Starting  on  March  8,  1966  and  arriving 
at  the  4  mile  mark  April  24th  but  con¬ 
tinually  working  through  May  10,  we 
collected  from  this  area: 

1129  Barrels  Ferocactus  acanthoides 
76  Saguaro  Oarnegiea  gigantea 
654  Hedgehogs  Echinocereus  engel- 
mannii 

170  Fishhook-pincushion  Mammillaria 
microcarpa 

14  Ocdtillo  Fouquieria  splendens 
137  Opuntias  of  four  species 

A  total  of  2180  plants,  plus  seven  rat¬ 
tlesnakes  —  or  more.  (You  get  blase 
about  this  sort  of  thing).  Some  of  their 
rattles  adorn  your  editor’s  desk. 

Every  work  morning  our  truck  and 
tractor  and  working  crew  supervised 
by  our  horticulturist,  J.  H.  Weber  and 
alugmenited  by  three  temporary  em¬ 
ployees  left  the  Garden  for  the  “collect¬ 
ing  area,”  18  miles  from  the  Garden. 
It  took  half  an  hour  to  get  to  the  turn-off 


point  on  the  Beeline  Highway  —  and 
then  a  full  hour  to  get  to  the  work  area, 
over  a  rough  desert  trail.  At  least, 
there  was  a  rough  trail  by  the  time  we 
had  finished,  at  the  expense  of  five 
truck  tires  and  two  tractor  tires. 

All  the  plants  collected  were  replanted 
by  a  “planting  crew”  in  the  Garden  the 
next  morn'ng,  chiefly  in  the  under- 
planted  areas  between  the  Garden  en¬ 
trance  and  McDowell  Road  to  the  north. 
Plants  of  the  same  species  were  distrib¬ 
uted  in  groups  of  varying  sizes,  with 
clusters  of  some  of  the  big  plants  located 
along  the  ridges.  The  Hedgehogs,  be¬ 
cause  they  make  a  dramatic  showing  in 
the  spring,  were  planted  facing  the  park¬ 
way,  the  entrance  roadway  and  the 
parking  lot. 

Besides  collecting  plants,  we  also  had 
the  opportunity  to  collect  seeds  of  several 
species  for  our  seed  list.  They  included 
wild  delphinium  (Delpliinium  amabile), 
(Carlcwrightia  arizonica),  hummingbird 
bush  (Beloperone  californica),  and  one 
of  the  Malvaceae. 


DBG  photo 


Roadway  will  curve  off  to  the  left.  We  have  removed  plants  from  the 

terrain  which  was  quite  rolling  and  rocky. 
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Tractor  loading  a  barrel  cactus  into  our  truck. 


Truck  bringing  in  a  load  of  plants  hidden  in  a  cloud  of  dust 

from  the  trail. 


DBG  photo 


Truck  load  of  Octillos,  hedgehogs  and  Chollas 

for  the  Garden. 


heading 
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DBG  photo 

Truck  load  of  barrel  cacti  distributed  on  bare  Garden 
hillside  adjacent  to  Parkway  road. 


DBG  phcto 

Instant  Cactus  Garder  M 


Barrels  now  planted.  Presto 


Several 
used  to 


DBG  photo 

truckloads  of  Barrels,  Saguaros  and  Hedgehogs  were 
‘brighten-up’  the  denuded  desert  in  the  north  portion 

of  the  Garden. 
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The  Webster  Auditorium,  built  of  adobe  in  1937,  was  the  first  permanent 
building  in  the  Garden.  In  this  picture  the  herbarium  wing  is  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  entrance  to  the  auditorium  proper  is  at  the  right. 


DBG  photo 

4'  tall  clump  of  Trichocereus 
spachianus 


DBG  photo 

Longihorn  beetle  which  causes  ex¬ 
tensive  damage  to  stems.  3/4X 


ARGENTINE  CACTUS  FOR  DESERT  GARDENS 


Trichocereus  spachianus  (Lem.)  Rice, 
is  one  of  a  number  of  night-flowering 
OEirei  from  South  America.  While  some 
TriChocerei  grow  to  immense  size,  this 
species  is  a  low,  basal-branching  plant 
seldom  attaining  a  height  of  more  than 
12  dm.  (4  ft.)  in  cultivation.  The  erect, 
light  green,  columnar  stems  measure  up 
to  6  cm.  in  diamister.  Ribs  vary  in  num¬ 
ber  from  10  to  13,  and  bear  large  are- 
oles  about  1  cm.  apart.  Spreading  from 
the  white  wool  of  the  areole  are  8  to  10 
bristle-like  radial  spines.  These  measure 
up  to  1  cm.  in  length.  A  longer  and 
stronger  central  spine  is  usually  solitary. 
The  stiff  and  sharp  spines  are  yellow  at 
first,  turning  later  to  gray. 

The  white,  nocturnal  flowers  are  borne 
at  the  top  of  the  stems  on  mature  plants. 
They  frequently  remain  open  until  mid- 
morning,  particularly  on  cloudy  days. 


The  flower  itself  is  funnel-shaped,  with 
a  broad  limb,  and  measures  to  21  cm. 
in  length  and  15  cm.  in  diameter.  The 
petals  are  long;  the  outer  ones  being 
greenish  and  the  inner  ones  white.  Sta¬ 
mens  are  numerous.  Long  hair  arises 
from  the  axils  of  the  many  scal'es  borne 
on  the  tube  and  ovary.  Fruit  is  dull-col¬ 
ored  and  without  spines  or  bristles. 

Distribution  is  in  western  Argentina  in 
the  provinces  of  Mendoza,  San  Juan  and 
La  Rioja  bordering  Chile,  and  in  San 
Luis  to  the  east  of  Mendoza.  Type  local¬ 
ity  is  not  cited. 

Trichocereus  spachianus  is  common  in 
collections  and  is  utilized  often  in  des¬ 
ert  gardens.  It  withstands  temperatures 
much  below  freezing.  While  able  to  thrive 
at  high  temperatures,  it  retains  a  bet¬ 
ter  appearance  if  partially  shaded.  The 
plant  should  be  planted  in  a  well-drained 
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R.  C.  Proctor  photo 

White  nocturnal  flowers,  5"-6"  wide,  of  Trichocereus  spachianus. 

I 


soil,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  rot  at  ground 
level  when  there  is  an  excess  of  mois¬ 
ture.  In  the  south westeirn  United  States 
the  longicorn  beetle  causes  extensive 
damage  to  this  species.  (See  SAGUARO- 
LAND  BULLETIN,  Jan.  1961,  Vol.  XV, 
No.  1,  page  9.)  Control  of  the  pest  is  not 
difficult,  and  it  is  present  only  in  those 
areas  adjacent  to  unoccupied  natural 
desert  habitat. 

Propagation  by  use  of  stem  cuttings  is 


easy,  and  growth  rapidly  attained.  Ma¬ 
ture  flowering  plants  are  produced  with 
only  two  or  three  years’  growth  under 
optimum  conditions.  This  is  a  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  large  flowering  plant  for  des¬ 
ert  gardens. 

REFERENCES: 

Borg,  J.,  CACTI 

Britton  &  Rose,  THE  CACTACEAE, 
Vol.  11. 

Marshall  &  Bock,  CACTACEAE 
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Opuntia  engelmannii  clump  7'  wide,  3'  high.  With  fruit. 


Opuntia  engelmannii 

Engelmann^s  Prickly  Pear 
Desert  Prickly  Pear 


CACTACEAE 
Cactus  Family 


DBG  photo 


This  outstanding  prickly  pear  covers 
a  vast  range  of  our  deserts  from  1000’  up 
to  4000’.  It  attains  various  forms  and 
entergrades  with  other  flat  jointed  spec¬ 
ies  through  its  range. 

Pads  may  be  from  4”-12”  in  diameter 
and  usually  carry  a  cluster  of  1-3  prom¬ 
inent  deflexed  spines  from  its  areoles. 
Ti  e  plant  is  quite  bushy,  several  times 


wider  than  its  height  and  propagates 
readily  from  pad  cuttings. 

It  is  a  prolific  bloomer  with  yellow 
flowers  in  May  that  turn  to  a  copper 
color  in  late  afternoon  and  open  only 
for  one  day  in  the  hot  desert. 

The  flowers  are  followed  by  large 
pear-shaped  spiny  fruits  2V2”-3V2”  long 
and  about  iy2”  in  diameter.  They  are 


DBG  photo 

Bright  yellow  flowers,  3"  wide,  of  O.  engelmannii 
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DBG  photo 

Dark  red  fruits  follow  the  flowers  of  O.  engelmannii 


relished  by  browsing  animals,  birds, 
rabbits  and  rodents.  These  dark  red  to 
purple  fruits  are  used  extensively  in  the 
making  of  jellies  and  candy.  They  can 
be  depended  upon  for  desert  survival 
because  of  their  juice  and  food  value, 
but  spines  first  have  to  be  removed  by 
peeling  or  flame.  The  large  flat  white 
seeds  are  eaten  by  birds  and  rodents. 


but  can  also  be  ground  into  flour  and 
combined  with  legume  seeds  for  the 
making  of  pancakes. 

Type  locality:  El  Paso,  Texas 
Distribution;  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizo¬ 
na,  Northern  Mexico  States. 


Preferences :  Benson,  L.,  Cacti  of  Arizona 
Earle,  W.  H.,  Cacti  of  Southwest 


FIELD  TRIP 


DBG  photo 


The  Spring  Class  pose  for  photo  at  the  ‘Boulders’  south  of  Carefree, 
April  13th.  Lots  of  plants  but  few  flowers  to  identify  due  to  a  dry 

spring  this  year. 
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Menodora  scabra 


OLEACEAE 
Olive  Family 


DBG  phcto 


Menodora  scabra  shrub  of  about  15"  tall  and  3'  wide.  Notice  the 

scattered  flowers. 


Menodora  (Greek  menos,  force,  and 
doron,  gift),  scabra  (Latin,  rough  to 
touch)  is  a  little  known  and  seldom  no¬ 
ticed  perennial  scrub  that  grows  quite 
readily  under  adverse  conditions.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Olive  family  whose  better 
known  members  are  Ash,  Olive,  Lilac, 
Forsythia  and  Privet  of  the  gardens. 


DBG  photo 

Showy  yellow  flowers  of  M.  scabra. 


It  is  a  low  desert  perennial  shrub  up 
to  2’  tall  with  simple  alternate  linear 
leaves,  thickly  branched  with  thin  erect 
stems,  from  a  woody  base,  that  remain 
green  with  watering  but  drying  out  dur¬ 
ing  drought.  Flowers  are  perfect,  bright 
yellow,  very  showy,  1”  wide,  corolla  5-6 
lobed,  stamens  2,  and  lasting  several 
days  from  April  to  August  depending 
upon  the  elevation. 

Found  on  dry  mesas  and  slopes  from 
Arizona  Counties,  Apache  to  Coconino 
and  south  to  Pima  from  1500’-7000’,  also 
ranges  from  Western  Texas  to  Southern 
Utah,  Arizona,  Southeastern  California 
and  Northern  Mexico. 

Seed  is  not  available  in  stores  but 
can  be  gathered  in  early  June  in  low 
deserts.  The  plants  grow  quite  fast  and 
make  a  showy  bush  but  should  be  prun¬ 
ed  periodically  to  shape-up  the  bush. 

References:  Kearney  and  Peebles, 
Arizona  Flora. 

Jepson,  W.  L.,  Flowering  Plants  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 
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DBG  photo 


the  Purple 
(See  p.  68) 


Lemon-yellow  flowers  of 
Prickly  Pear  are  3"  wide. 
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SUMMER  PROGRAM:  Now  that  our 
successful  four-week  trip  into  Mexico  is 
in  thie  past,  we’ll  spend  several  weeks 
planting  the  many  things  we  collected 
throughout  that  country.  A  report  on  the 
trip  by  Mr.  Charles  Mieg  is  to  be  found 
in  this  issue  of  the  BULLETIN. 

Summer  vacations  for  our  staff  mem¬ 
bers  begin  this  month,  so  construction 
work,  by  the  staff,  will  have  to  wait 
until  August.  The  months  of  June  and 
July  are  our  cactus  seed  collecting  per¬ 
iod.  The  Garden  has  already  shipped 
over  60  pounds  of  cactus  seed  in  the  last 
few  weeks  to  wholesalers.  Many  orders 
are  on  hand  from  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Auditorium,  built  in  1938,  has  never 
been  painted,  so  its  interior,  and  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  Visitors’  Building,  will  get 
painted  this  summer.  Other  buildings  will 
get  outside  “touch  up”  jobs.  Our  con¬ 
tinuous  hot  summer  sun  is  quite  hard  on 
exterior  paints.  Our  parking  lot,  painted 
in  1962,  will  have  to  be  re-lined  this 
summer. 

Water,  water  and  watering  is  the  main 
object  each  summer.  With  all  the  addi¬ 
tional  plantings  of  the  past  spring,  more 
time  must  be  taken  to  get  these  plants 
established  with  needed  water. 

Future  Garden  projects  include  larg¬ 
er  water  lines  into  the  Garden  for  wa- 


Medbe.& 


tering  and  fire  protection.  Strangely,  the 
monthly  water  bill  is  one  that  is  never 
too  large.  We  were  fortunate  to  have 
heavy  rains  last  winter,  but  as  yet  no 
rain  has  fallen  since  March  25th.  All  signs 
point  to  a  “rainless”  summer  in  the  Val¬ 
ley,  so  it  appears  that  we  will  have  to 
keep  our  sprinklers  running  eight  to 
twelve  hours  a  day. 

«  « 

SAGUAROS  in  your  garden  being  drill¬ 
ed  by  woodpeckers?  Our  members,  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Hiram  Pratt^^of  Phoenix,  partially 
filled  freshly^dug  cavities  made  by  Gila 
woodpeckers  with  “dusting  sulphur.”  The 
moisture  within  the  saguaro  possibly 
caused  the  sulphur  to  give  off  a  disagree¬ 
able  odor,  as  the  woodpeckers  left  the 
saguaro  and  have  not  returned.  This  may 
be  the  way  to  keep  the  woodpeckers  from 
disfiguring  your  saguaros.  Try  it  and 
let  us  know  your  results.  (On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  like  the  idea  of  having  a 
nesting  woodpecker  in  your  saguaro, 
you  can  leave  the  sulphur  on  the  shelf.) 
*  *  * 

AGAVE  researcher,  Dr.  Howard  Scott 
Gentry,  Botanist,  New  Crops  Research 
Branch,  U.S.D.A.,  Beltsville,  Md.,  who 
was  quite  impressed  with  the  agaves  we 
are  growing  in  the  Garden,  has  request¬ 
ed  that  John  Weber,  our  horticulturist, 
accompany  him  on  a  trip  through  north¬ 
ern  Sonora  in  July,  where  they  will  col¬ 
lect  floral  material  and  plants  of  agaves 
and  related  plants. 

Dr.  Gentry,  author  of  “Rio  Mayo 
Plants,”  has  spent  considerable  time 
travelling  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
looking  for  plants  for  the  New  Crops  Re¬ 
search  Branch.  He  has  for  years  done  ex¬ 
tensive  “tracing”  of  agaves  through  type 
localities  and  herbaria  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere. 
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The  Totem  Pole,  a  Monstrose  Cereus  for  Desert  Gardens 


DBG  PhotO' 

A  12'  specimen  of  the  Totem  Pole, 
showing  basal  branching  habit. 


DBG  Photo 

Reversion  to  near-normal  ribbed 
form  is  visible  in  this  flowering 
branch. 


From  the  mid-region  of  the  Baja  Cali¬ 
fornia  peninsula  comes  an  unusual  plant 
form,  Lophocereus'  schottii  forma  mon- 
strosus.  This  form,  commonly  called 

“Totem  Pole,”  is  a  tall,  erect  cereus, 
primarily  branching  from  the  base  with 
secondary  branching  from  the  upright 
stems.  In  cultivation,  heights  cf  5.4  met¬ 
ers  (18  ft.)  have  been  attained,  with 
basal  sections  being  15  to  17.5  cm.  (6  to 
7  in.)  in  diameter.  Color  is  hght  green 
or  pale  gray-green.  Except  where  there 
is  a  reversion  to  near-normal  ribbed 
form,  the  appearance  is  one  of  an  irreg¬ 
ular  arrangement  of  stout  knobby  pro¬ 
tuberances.  These  are  prominent  over 


the  entire  plant,  and  ribs  occur  only 
where  reversion  takes  place,  usually  on 
the  extended  growth  of  tall  stems.  Where 
ribs  are  present,  they  number  5  or  6 
and,  like  the  protuberances,  are  3.7  to 
5  cm.  (1.5  to  2  in.)  in  height.  Areoles 
vary  in  form  from  round  to  elongate,  and 
are  quite  distant  from  each  other  on  the 
knobby  portion,  but  almost  coinfluent 
where  ribs  are  present.  The  very  few 
spines  present  are  flat  and  twisted  brist¬ 
les  about  5  cm.  long,  arising  from  are- 
oles  where  reversion  has  taken  place.  The 
few  white  to  pink  flowers  are  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  funnelform  type.  Fruit  has  never 
been  produced  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden,  even  though  adjacent  plants  of 
the  species  and  form  flower  concurrent¬ 
ly,  giving  ample  opportunity  for  cross- 
pollination. 

Distribution  is  a  very  localized  area 
near  El  Arco,  Baja  California.  Forma 
mieckleyanus,  similar  to  forma  mon- 
strosus,  is  also  limited  in  distribution, 
and  found  in  the  mid-region  of  the  pen¬ 
insula. 
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Propagation  of  the  “Totem  Pole”  is 
necessarily  by  means  of  cuttings.  Most 
branching  arms  put  out  short  roots  at 
their  basies  while  still  attached  to  the 
parent  plant,  and  these  arms  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  installed  at  the  place  of  de¬ 
sired  planting,  or  in  containers. 

In  areas  having  a  warm  dry  climate 
with  mild  winter  temperaturies,  cultural 
requirements  are  few.  This  is  a  very 
drought-resistant  plant  and  is  not  subject 
to  rodent  damage,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  is  spineless  or  nearly  so.  Tip  dam¬ 
age  occurs  when  temperatures  drop  to 
25  degrees  F.,  but  progressive  rot  does 
not  take  place  in  the  damaged  tissue.  A 
full  sun  exposure,  well-drained  soil,  and 
periodic  summer  watering,  will  fulfil  the 
cuitural  needs. 

As  a  feature  in  the  desert  garden,  the 
“Totem  Pole”  is  rated  as  a  very  desira¬ 
ble  form,  and  it  creates  much  interest 
and  comment  among  visitors.  Having 
more  breadth  than  most  cacti  with  verti¬ 
cal  accent,  it  is  best  employed  alone  to 
achieve  the  maximum  effect.  Demand  for 
this  unique  form  will  probably  always 
exceed  supply,  as  it  takes  from  twenty 
to  thirty  years  under  optimum  condi¬ 
tions  to  develop  large  specimen  plants 
from  cuttings. 


REFERENCES: 

Gates,  CACTUS  AND  SUCCULENT 
JOURNAL,  Vol.  Ill  No.  2,  p.  38. 
Lindsay,  ibid.,  Vol.  XXXV  No.  6,  p.  182 
Marshall,  ibid.,  Vol.  XX  No.  8,  p.  116. 


DBG  Photo 


Roots  growing  at  the  base  of  an 
arm  which  is  still  attached  to  the 
plant. 


It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  some  people  touring  the  Garden  get 
sore  feet.  They  have  our  sympathy,  but,  more  practically,  they  now 
have  their  choice  of  four  white  cast-concrete  benches,  recently  installed 
in  our  Cactus  Lath  House  and  our  Leaf  Succulent  Lath  House. 
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CENTAUREA  MELITENSIS 


COMPOSITAE 
Sunflower  Family 


Star  Thistle 
Napa  Thistle 
Tocalote 


DBG  Photo 


A  Centaurea  plant  about  2  feet  tall. 
Flower  heads  are  comparatively 
small. 

Centaurea  melitensis  (Centaurea,  nam¬ 
ed  for  the  Greek  mythological  Centaur, 
famous  for  healing;  melitensis,  source 
of  honey)  is  an  inconspicuous  herb  with 
very  small  quarter-inch-diameter  yel¬ 
low  flowers  that  emerge  from  the  prick¬ 
ly  globose  involucre  in  May  through  July. 

It  was  introduced  at  Napa,  California, 
in  grain  seed  from  Europe,  and  has  de- 


DBG  Photo 


The  involucre  of  C.  melitensis  is 
very  prickly  and  the  flower  is  yel¬ 
low. 

veloped  into  a  very  troublesome  wide¬ 
spread  grain-field  weed. 

In  Arizona  it  is  found  growing  in  Apa¬ 
che,  Yavapai,  Maricopa,  Pinal,  Cochise, 
and  Pima  counties  on  waste  land  on  open 
rocky  slopes.  It  has  not  yet  become  trou¬ 
blesome  in  this  state. 

The  plants  grow  one  to  two  feet  tall, 
erect  with  very  rigid  branches.  We  do 
not  recommend  that  you  use  this  species 
for  an  ornamental,  needless  to  say,  but 
we  wish  to  call  your  atteUtion  to  its  pecul¬ 
iar  flower  and  help  you  identify  the 
plant  when  you  see  it.  The  bedding  plants 
Dusty  Miller,  Bachelor’s  Button,  and 
Cornflower  are  in  the  same  genus. 

REFERENCES: 

Jepson,  W.  L.,  FLOWERING  PLANTS 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

Kearney  &  Peebles,  ARIZONA  FLORA 

Bailey,  L.  H.,  STANDARD  CYCLOPED¬ 
IA  OF  HORTICULTURE 
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VISITORS  RECEPTION  BUILDING  built  by  the  Garden  October,  1960, 
of  concrete  walls  and  roof  at  cost  of  $21,000.  The  inclusion  of  air-condi¬ 
tioning  then  allowed  the  garden  to  remain  open  throughout  the  entire 
year.  Previously  it  was  closed  from  May  1st  to  October  1st  due  to  heat. 
Over  650,000  visitors  have  passed  through  this  building  since  its  opening. 


OPUNTIA  GOSSELINIANA  CACTACEAE 

var.  santa-rita  Cactus  Family 

PURPLE  PRICKLY  PEAR 


This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
the  Arizona  prickly  pears,  and  possibly 
the  most  colorful  of  all  prickly  pears  in 
the  matter  of  plant,  new  pads,  and  flow¬ 
er  color. 

This  arborescent  plant  has  a  short 
trunk  and  grows  up  to  five  feet  tall.  It 
is  quite  compact,  practically  spins'less, 
yet  its  aeroles  are  filled  with  glochids.  In 
open  rocky  areas  the  plant  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  sprawl,  and  the  typical  O.  gos- 
seliniana  in  Mexico  develops  long  spines. 

This  is  an  outstanding  plant  for  back¬ 
ground  landscaping,  as  it  shows  a  pur¬ 
ple  pigmentation  in  its  pads  during  dry 
or  cold  weather,  and  is  quite  eye-catch¬ 
ing.  During  periods  of  summer  growth 
the  purple  coloration  turns  greenish.  Per¬ 
sons  wishing  to  grow  these  plants  along 
the  seashore  or  in  very  moist  areas  will 
be  disappointed  in  the  plants,  as  the  pur¬ 
ple  will  not  appear  under  such  condi¬ 
tions.  Plants  that  we  have  shipped  to 
botanical  gardens  along  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean  remain  bluish-green  in  color. 


The  new  pads  'are  of  a  deep  velvety 
purple  color,  and  bear  kelly-green  awl- 
shaped  leaves,  making  quite  a  color  con¬ 
trast  with  the  lemon-yellow  flowers. 

The  plant  propagates  quite  readily 
from  joints.  Care  should  be  taken  in  wa¬ 
tering  any  prickly  pear,  as,  with  over- 
watering,  the  plant  will  “take  in”  too 
much  waiter,  and  then  the  weight  of  the 
heavily-engorged  joints  will  cause  the 
plant  to  fail  apart. 

This  variety  ranges  in  the  foothills  of 
desert  grasslands,  at  altitudes  from  3000 
to  4000  ft.,  in  sparse  colonies  from  the 
Baboquivari  Mountains  to  the  Rincons 
and  Dos  Cabezas;  Pima  and  Cochise 
Counties,  Arizona. 

TYPE  LOCALITY  -  Selero  Mtns.,  Ari¬ 
zona. 

DISTRIBUTION  —  Sonora,  South-cen¬ 
tral  to  southeastern  Arizona. 

REFERENCES: 

Benson,  L.,  CACTI  OF  ARIZONA 

Earle,  W.  H.,  CACTI  OF  THE  SOUTH¬ 
WEST 


DBG  Photo 

The  color  of  O.  gosseliniana  var.  santa-rita,  even  when  not  in  bloom, 
puts  it  in  the  “top  ten”  favorites  of  visitors  to  the  Garden. 
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MEXICO,  FIVE  YEARS  LATER 

By  Charles  Mieg 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  On  our  cactus-hunting  trip  to  Mexico  in  May,  Charles  Mieg 
was  chief  planner  and  “peerless  leader.”  We  asked  Charlie  to  write  up  an  account 
of  the  trip,  and  here’s  the  first  of  three  parts,  loith  reflections  on  the  changes  he 
found  from  his  1961  trip.  Thanks,  Charlie. 


Our  trip  started  from  El  Paso.  Hubert 
Earle,  his  wife  Lois,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Church¬ 
ill  of  Phoenix,  Hans  Krainz  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Felix  Kraehenbuhl  from  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  my  wife  and  myself.  We  had 
only  four  weeks,  and  the  object  was  to 
cover  as  many  plant  locations  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  time. 

A  hundred  miles  south  of  the  border 
we  collected  Echinocactus  parryi,  a  ra¬ 
ther  rare  plant,  difficult  to  cultivate,  and 
not  very  attractive.  I  was  fortunate  in 


DBG  Photo 


Echinocereus  polyacanthus  with 
red  flowers  near  Ciudad  Camargo, 
Chih. 


finding  a  few  seeds,  one  of  which  I  germ¬ 
inated  at  home. 

The  first  day  was  through  relatively 
uninteresting  country,  mostly  flat  with 
sand  dunes  and  shrubs  alternating.  Ech¬ 
inocereus'  stramineus  was  found  in  flow¬ 
er  and  several  other  species  which  can 
also  be  had  in  Texas.  The  first  night 
found  us  in  Ciudad  Camargo.  After  pass¬ 
ing  Parral  the  country  got  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  plants  also  more  plentiful. 
Echinocereus  palmerii,  Coryphantha  pott- 
sii,  Mammilaria  gummifera,  Echinocer¬ 
eus  pectinatus.As  we,  were  coming  out  of 
the  mountains  down  to  the  Nazas  river 
we  found  the  hillsides  covered  with  a 
pink-flowered  ocotillo,  a  really  hand¬ 
some  plant,  and  we  collected  both  cut¬ 
tings  and  a  few  seedlings.  At  this  time  it 
is  dubious  of  any  of  this  material  sur¬ 
vived  the  trip,  but  I  still  have  hopes  of 
salvaging  something  of  this.  Coryphanth- 
as  in  large  clusters  and  tall  yuccas  and 
of  course  the  ever  present  opuntias  were 
all  over. 

A  heavy  thunderstorm  wound  up  the 
day’s  collecting  and  we  stopped  in  Dur¬ 
ango. 

The  road  from  Durango  through  Tor- 
reon  to  Saltillo  is  one  of  the  best  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds,  or  at  least  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  But  here  we  found  the  first  of 
many  changes  which  took  place  in  Mex¬ 
ico  in  the  last  few  years  and  they  are 
from  our  point  of  view  not  for  the  bet¬ 
ter. 

Thirty  miles  east  of  Durango  in  grass 
lands  are  several  interesting  plants,  The- 
locactus  hexaedrophorus,  Mammillaria 
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gummifera,  a  hook^spined  small  Mam. 
Echinomastus  unguispinus,  Mammillar- 
ia  lasiaeantha,  Thelocactus  pottsii^  Co- 
ryphantha  durangensis,  to  name  just 
some.  Most  of  the  grasslands  have  been 
placed  in  cultivaticin,  and  cactus  is  gone. 
From  the  previous  day’s  rain  the  ground 
was  soggy  and  the  going  rough.  Also,  the 
road  had  been  re-routed  in  places  and 
some  of  my  old  locations  were  bypass¬ 
ed.  Still  we  found  a  few  plants,  but  not 
in  the  quantities  which  formerly  were 
available.  Escobarias,  Echinaoereus* 
longisetus,  the  white-spined  variety,  and 
some  Epithelanthas.  Here  one  of  the  cars 
went  on  through  Torreon  to  Parras  de 
la  Fuente,  while  the  other  made  for  the 
airport  where  Mrs.  K.  was  safely  plac¬ 
ed  aboard  a  plane  for  Mexico  City.  This 
killed  the  rest  of  the  day  for  us  and  thus 
we  missed  Grusonia  bradtiana,  Astrophy- 
tum  myriostigma  var.  coahuilense,  The¬ 
locactus  tricolor  and  several  others  which 
grow  in  the  hills  at  the  roadside,  east  of 
Torreon.  However  the  first  car  got  them 
all.  It  seems  that  here  also  the  plants 
were  very  scarce.  If  this  was  due  to  the 
big  freeze  four  years  ago  which  killed  a 
lot  of  them,  or  whether  they  fell  victim 
to  the  wholesale  digging  of  commercial 
collectors  I  cannot  answer. 

That  night  we  spent  at  the  Rancho 
Parras  de  la  Fuente,  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  places  found  on  the  whole  trip, 
and  with  excellent  food,  good  service, 
attractive  setting  and  very  reasonable 
prices. 

We  decided  to  stay  an  extra  day.  Col¬ 
lecting  was  first  class.  The  mountains 
in  front  (north)  held,  besides  material 
already  found, Echinocereus  delaetii.  And 
the  mountains  to  the  south  produced  in 
addition  several  Mams,  Ariocarpus 
Iloydii,  Astrophytum  ornatum  and  sen¬ 
ilis,  Thelocactus,  Epithelantha,  and 
some  barrels.  Seed  was  also  plentiful 
and  they  were  my  special  targets.  A 
trip  to  General  Cepeda  also  was  very 
productive.  Astrophytum  capricorne,  Ar¬ 
iocarpus  retusus  and  trigonus,  Echinocac- 
tus  horizonthalonius'.  But  the  country 


here  showed  the  results  of  wholesale 
plundering  and  the  hundreds  of  small 
diggings  were  evidence  of  plants  gone. 
Going  into  Saltillo  we  passed  the  enor¬ 
mous  Yucca  australis',  forty  feet  tall  and 
with  hundreds  of  flowers.  Then  up  the 
hill  on  the  south  side  of  town  and  into 
a  new  zone  again. 

Here  we  found  the  first  Ferocactus  pil- 
osus  (Pringlei)  with  their  red  spines, 
some  of  enormous  size.  Thelocactus  fos- 
sulatus  and  lophothele,  some  Mammillari- 
as  (mostly  chionocephala),  Neolloydia 
beguinii,  Opuntia  stenopetala,  the  first 
Echinocactus  ingens.,  also  the  yellow  Tul¬ 
ip  poppy  of  which  seed  was  taken.  Ag¬ 
aves  and  yuccas  at  the  edge  of  the  pine 
trees  completed  the  picture.  The  altitude 
bothered  me  considerably  here  and  I  lay 
in  the  shade  and  let  the  others  do  the 
work.  I  had  covered  this  country  years 
ago  and  was  quite  familiar  with  the  local 
flora. 


DBG  Photo 


An  undescribed  Peniocereus  found 
between  Chihuahua  and  Ciudad 
Camargo. 
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Over  twelve  species  of  cactus  grow  on  this  rocky  hillside  in  the  State 
of  Hidalgo.  Felix  Kraehenbuhl  descends  hill  at  the  right. 


The  road  from  Saltillo  to  Matehuala 
is  first  class,  winding  with  easy  grades 
through  rolling  country  and  along  small 
hills.  The  latter  proved  always  produc¬ 
tive  and  small  Ferccactus-  ipilosus  and 
Echinocactus.  ingens  were  collected  to¬ 
gether  with  considerable  seeds.  Thelocac- 
tus,  Opuntias,  Agaves  and  Neolloydia 
were  plentiful  as  soon  as  we  moved 
away  from  the  highway  where  again  we 
found  evidence  of  plundering  of  the  veg¬ 
etation. 

South  of  Matehuala  is  a  hill  on  which 
I  discovered  Turbinicarpus  schwarzii 
some  six  years  ago.  Today,  when  we 
stopped  there  about  twenty  locals  inclu¬ 
ding  their  offspring  came  running  after 
us  with  hats  full  of  the  little  plants  which 
they  tried  to  sell  us.  When  we  did  not 
buy,  they  threw  them  away  and  seemed 
pretty  sore.  We  collected  about  four  or 
five  and  took  pictures  mostly.  The  plants, 
which  were  originally  found  by  Fritz 
Schwartz  at  another  location,  had  been 
cleaned  out  by  him,  and  this  hill  which 
I  found  is  the  only  other  location  known 
at  this  time.  In  a  few  years’  time  they 
will  be  gone.  And  of  course,  it’s  my  own 
fault.  I  should  have  kept  my  mouth  shut 
instead  of  letting  the  commercial  boys 


know  where  there  is  something  valuable 
to  steal. 

Farther  south  we  ran  into  a  large  yuc¬ 
ca  forest  and  the  first  of  Myrtilloeactus 
geometrizans.  In  the  hills  to  the  right 
Mammillaria  Candida,  the  white  snow¬ 
balls,  used  to  be  found,  and  so  was  Cory- 
phantha  odorata  and  Leuchtenbergia 
principis.  We  did  not  stop  however,  but 
made  for  the  intersection  with  the  San 
Luis  Potosi  Tampico  highway.  There  is 
a  ridge  which  always  p^roduced.  Peyote 
was  in  great  profusion  under  the  bushes, 
Mammillaria  Candida,  a  few  Astrophy- 
tum  myriostigma  were  still  left  (an  ov¬ 
ersight  no  doubt),  Echinocereus  blanckii 
and  others.  It  was  getting  pretty  hot 
and  our  Swiss  friends  were  suffering 
from  the  heat  much  more  than  the  old 
Arizona  hands.  Now  we  headed  east  and 
drove  down  into  the  lowlands.  But  first  a 
few  more  stops.  There  was  a  hillside 
where  we  had  previously  observed  thou¬ 
sands  of  Astrophytum  myriostigma  and 
Leuchtenbergias  —  we  found  the  place 
cleaned  out  and  one  single  plant  of  each 
species  was  all  we  discovered.  Neolloy¬ 
dia  (matehualensis,  conoidea  and  oth¬ 
ers),  Echinocactus  horizonthalonius  were 
still  common.  In  the  mudflats  Ariocarpus 
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kotschoubeyanus  was  found.  This  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  it  was  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  A.  Iloydii  is  a  juvenile 
form  of  the  former.  Coryphanthas  were 
ever  present  and  their  various  forms 
seemed  more  confusing  than  ever.  I 
often  wonder  just  how  valid  some  of 
the  names  are,  given  toi  the  various 
forms.  I  could  not  guess,  as  we  came 
off  the  mountains  and  trees  became 
dominant.  Rhipsalis,  Helicereus,  Nycto- 
cereus  and  at  least  one  hairy  Cephalo- 
cereus  were  noted. 

That  night  we  stayed  at  a  place  a 
few  miles  south  of  Ciudad  Valles.  The 
electricity  went  off,  which  is  not  unusual, 
and  with  it  the  air  conditioning.  The  hu¬ 
midity  here  was  also  rather  oppressive. 

Cactus  along  the  road  here  was  not  too 
interesting,  mainly  the  tropical  kind 
which  would  not  survive  the  long  trip  in 
the  cars.  But  on  reaching  the  high  coun¬ 
try  again  collecting  improved. 

Coryphanthas,  Mammillaris  (mostly 
semper vivi  and  variations)  and  M.  un- 
cinatus.  Thelocactus  leucacanthus,  Mam- 
millaria  tetracantha,  M.  magnimamma 
and  many  other  small  cactus  were  so 
covering  the  ground  that  it  was  literally 
impossible  to  walk  crosis-oountry  withoui; 
stepping  on  them.  It  was  a  solid  carpet 
of  small  cacti. 

The  Posada  del  Rey  in  Ixmilquilpan 


was  as  good  as  ever.  An  ancient  Spanish 
inn  with  good  food  and  service,  and  good 
beer  of  course  after  a  hot  day.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  co'untry  produced  much  in  our 
line,  the  first  Echinofossulocacti  (anoth¬ 
er  genus  where  it  is  difficult  to  say 
where  one  species  leaves  off  and  an¬ 
other  begins),  Feroeactus  latispinus,  and 
numerous  forms  of  Coryphantha  —  as- 
terias,  compressa,  compacta,  longicorn- 
is,  valida,  or  what  have  you. 

Many  of  my  friends  credit  me  with 
vast  knowledge  in  regards  to  the  Cacta- 
ceae,  this  is  absolutely  not  so.  But  I  do 
pride  myself  on  knowing  more  locations 
where  various  plants  grow,  as  I  have  a 
very  good  memory  for  places.  This  was 
a  source  of  great  wonder  to  my  travel¬ 
ling  companions,  and  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  this  last  expedition  of  ours  made  it 
possible  to  fix  a  lot  of  these  locations 
so  that  the  knowledge  acquired  over 
years  of  prospecting  is  not  all  lost. 

I  have  traveled  about  40,000  miles  in 
Mexico,  mostly  with  cactus  hunting  in 
mind,  and  several  long  trips  were  made 
in  the  following  manner:  Every  five 
miles  we  would  stop,  and  if  there  were 
three  of  us  we  would  fan  out  in  three 
directions  and  hunt  for  ten  minutes,  then 
repeat  the  process  five  miles  later.  One 
cannot  help  but  find  a  lot  of  stuff  that 
way  in  some  very  unlikely  places. 


DBG  Photo 


A  large  plant  of  Escobario.  tuberculosa  bearing  a  crest,  found  on  the  hill¬ 
side  sho'wn  on  p.  71. 
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Photo  Dr.  H.  S.  Gentry  USDA 

Unusually  tall  Corynopuntia  stanlyi  var  wrightiana  found  growing  up  to 
8'  in  a  Palo  verde  tree  28  mi.  S.  of  Caborca,  Son.  Hat  indicates  scale. 


CORYNOPUNTIA  STANLYI  VAR. 
wrightiana  WRIGHT'S  CLUB  CHOLLA 


CACTACEAE 
Cactus  Family 


Corynopuntia  stanlyi  var  wrightiana 

is  another  of  the  cylindrioal-stemmed 
opimtias  (coryn-  means  club-shaped), 
bearing  sturdy  one-to-one-and-a-half-inch 
diameter  tough  stems,  rising  twelve  to 
twenty-four  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
having  stiff  dagger-like  spines  that  will 
penetrate  thick  leather  boots. 

The  stiff  central  spines,  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  are  somewhat 
flattened,  and  bear  a  semi-sheath.  They 
are  surrounded  by  six  sub-central  spines 
that  are  reddish  when  young  and  later 
turn  gray  in  color. 

The  plant  flowers  freely,  with  terminal 
light-yellow  flowers  in  May  through  July, 
followed  by  yellow  fruits  that  are  quite 
spiny.  Fruits  later  dry  out,  but  adhere 
to  the  stems  for  a  year  or  so.  They  con¬ 
tain  very  large  half-inch-diameter  cream- 
colored  seeds  which  are  eaten  by  ro¬ 
dents. 


DBG  photo 

18"  -  tall  plant  showing  the  very 
spiny  dried  terminal  fruit. 
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The  Colorado  River  desert  watershed 
of  western  Arizona  and  eastern  Califor¬ 
nia  has  vast  areas  densely  packed  with 
these  plants,  and  they  form  matted 
clumps  up  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter  on 
the  “desert  pavement”  floor,  or  high 
hummocks  in  areas  of  blowing  soil  or 
sand. 

This  is  a  very  poor  horticultural  plant 
because  of  its  armament  and  its  ability 
to  “trap”  all  debris  that  might  be  blown 


through  your  garden. 

TYPE  LOCALITY:  Petrified  forest 
along  the  Colorado  River,  4  miles  west 
of  Quartzsite,  Arizona. 

DISTRIBUTION:  Southwestern  Arizo¬ 
na  and  southeastern  California. 

REFERENCES: 

Benson,  L.,  CACTI  OF  ARIZONA 

Earle,  W.  H.,  CACTI  OF  THE  SOUTH¬ 
WEST 


MIRABILIS  BIGELOVII  NYCTAGINACEAE 

Four-o'clock  Family 

Wild  Four-o'clock 


A  plant  of  Mirahilis  higelovii  growing  to  a  breadth  of  three  feet. 


DBG  photo 


The  generic  name  Mirabilis  is  Latin 
“wonderful”,  and  was  originally  “admdr- 
abilis,”  but  was  shortened  by  Linnaeus. 
The  specific  name  (as  in  many  South¬ 
western  plants)  honors  Dr.  John  M.  Big¬ 
elow,  1804-1878,  who  collected  under 
Whipple  in  the  Pacific  Railroad  Survey 
of  1853-4.  Mirabilis  bigelovii  is  a  low, 
plant  up  to  18  inches  tall,  with  spreading 
yet  straggling  18-to-24-inch  weak  stems 
rising  from  but  later  falling  to  the 
ground. 

The  plant  bears  inconspicuous  White  to 
pale  pink  solitary  flowers  one-half  inch 
in  diameter  from  March  to  May  on 
hairy,  sticky  stems. 

Plants  are  found  growing  under  trees 
and  shrubs  throughout  the  Larrea  (creo¬ 
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sote  bush)  and  grassland  belts  on  rocky 
slopes  at  elevations  of  3000  ft.  and  un¬ 
der,  from  Coconino  and  Mohave  Coun¬ 
ties,  south  to  Pima  and  Yuma  Counties, 
and  east  to  wesitern  Texas. 

Plants  are  not  browsed  because  of  the 
sticky  stems,  but  birds  eat  the  small 
seed.  Observant  “desert  prowlers”  oft¬ 
en  bring  specimens  of  this  Mirabilis  into 
the  Garden  for  identification.  Horticul- 
turally,  this  plant  is  not  too  attractive, 
but  it  does  give  some  ground  cover. 

REFERENCES: 

Bailey,  L.  H.,  STANDARD  CYCLO¬ 
PEDIA  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

Jaeger,  E.  C.,  DESERT  WILD  FLOW¬ 
ERS 

Kearney  &  Peebles,  ARIZONA  FLORA 
SAGUAROLAND  BULLETIN 


The  ''Creeping  Devil"  for  Desert  Gardens 


From  Baja  California  comes  an  un¬ 
usual  cereus,  Machaerocereus  -  eruca, 
which  is  well  named  “the  creeping  dev¬ 
il.”  In  form,  it  is  a  creeping  prostrate 
plant,  spreading  in  all  directions  from 
simple  or  occasionally  branched  stems. 
Rooting  occurs  along  the  horizontal 
stems  to  a  point  where  they  become  erect 
as  uplifted  heads,  and  there  is  a  progres¬ 
sive  die-off  as  new  growth  advances  the 
stem.  The  stems  may  extend  to  3  me¬ 
ters  (10  ft.)  in  length,  and  reach  8  cm. 
(3.2  in.)  in  diameter. 

Ribs  number  about  12  and  bear  large 
areoles  2  cm.  apart.  The  stiff,  reflexed, 
dagger-like  spines  are  near  3  cm.  in 
length  and  are  approximately  20  in  num¬ 
ber.  These  are  pale  gray  to  white  and 
unequal  in  length  and  form.  The  inner 
spines  are  flat  and  stout;  the  outer  are 
round  in  cross-section. 

Flowering  occurs  infrequently  with 
plants  in  cultivation,  this  taking  place 
only  once  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  The 


pale  rose-colored  flower  is  funnelform 
and  measures  from  10  to  12  cm.  in 
length.  There  are  many  spines  covering 
the  ovary,  these  becoming  detached  in 
the  matured  fruit.  Fruit  is  red  and  meas¬ 
ures  to  4  cm.  in  length.  The  seeds  are 
black. 

Type  locality  of  Machaerocereus  eruca 
is  Magdalena  Island,  adjacent  to  and  off 
the  west  coast  of  southern  Baja  Califor¬ 
nia,  Mexico.  Distribution  is  limited  to 
Magdalena  Island  and  the  mainland 
nearby.  It  occupies  a  coastal  plain  hab¬ 
itat  extending  inland  a  short  distance  on 
sandy  and  wind-drifted  soils. 

Specimens  of  the  Creeping  Devil  (or 
Caterpillar  Cactus,  as  it  is  also  called) 
are  seldom  seen  in  private  eollections  or 
utilized  in  desert  landscape.  Its  colonial 
habit  with  criss-crossing  stems  requires 
considerable  area,  but,  being  of  limited 
height,  it  may  be  interplanted  between 
large  upright  growth  forms.  As  in  its 
natural  habitat,  it  may  be  employed  in 
a  pure  stand  of  many  individual  plants 


“Creeping  Devil”  grov^ing  with  Mexican  Organ  Pipe  cactus  in 
the  Garden. 
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growing  among  and  over  one  another. 
This  species  provides  a  prooumbentt  form 
of  extended  growth  for  an  understory 
growth  often  lacking  in  many  desert  gar¬ 
dens. 

Provided  with  a  full  sun  exposure,  well- 
drained  soil,  and  a  limited  amount  of 
water  during  summer  months  only,  M. 
eruca  establishes  well  in  regions  having 
hot  summer  and  mild  winter  climates. 
Plants  of  the  species  are  known  fo  have 
survived  temperatures  of  17  degrees  F. 
without  damage.  Sun  scald  damage  can 
occur  if  water  is  sprinkled  over  the 


plants  in  full  sun  during  periods  of  in¬ 
tense  heat. 

Cuttings  of  the  Creeping  Devil  are  sel¬ 
dom  available,  but  plants  are  available 
from  some  of  the  commercial  dealers. 
While  growth  rate  is  quite  slow,  this  un¬ 
ique  growth  form  is  well  worth  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  desert  landscaper  as  well 
as  by  the  cactophile. 

Bravo,  H.,  LAS  CACTACEAS  DE 
MEXICO,  p.  285. 

Britton  &  Rose,  THE  CACTACEAE, 
Vol.  II,  p.  115. 

Marshall  &  Bock,  CACTACEAE,  p.  88. 


(Continued  from  page  84) 


they  were  not. 

Grusonii,  the  Golden  Barrel,  is  pro¬ 
tected,  as  is  the  Old  Man,  Cephalocereus 
senilis.  A  few  weeks  before  some  Yank¬ 
ees  got  caught  with  a  truckload  of  the 
barrels  and  got  fined  $1,000.00— Ameri¬ 
can.  They  had  plants  and  trucks  con¬ 
fiscated  to  boot. 

Pretty  soon  all  plant  traffic  may  be 
forbidden  and,  according  to  Wagner,  the 
business  with  seeds  will  also  be  stopped. 
This  seems  to  be  a  queer  philosophy  to 


me.  If  you  make  money  at  what  you 
are  doing,  it  will  be  forbidden.  Yet 
thousands  of  acres  of  cactus  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  to  make  room  for  agriculture, 
and  the  removed  plants  will  be  burnt— 
but  if  they  are  any  good  to  you  you 
can’t  have  them. 

Getting  on  toward  Durango,  Mammil 
laria  gummifera  was  all  over  the  grass¬ 
lands,  but  everything  else  has  been 
cleaned  out. 

(Concluded  in  next  issue) 
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A  portion  of  a  grouping  of  plants  from  Baja  California,  Mexico.  In  the 
background  is  Barnes  Butte.  From  L.  to  R.  are:  (knobby)  Lophocereus 
schottii  var  monstrosus  forma  ohesa,  (stems  with  red  flowers)  Fouquieria 
diguetii,  (dark  sheaf)  Yucca  valida,  (flowering  stalk)  Agave  orcuttiana, 
and  at  far  right  Pachycereus  pringlei.  1940  seedlings  photographed  1965. 


MEXICO,  FIVE  YEARS  LATER 

By  Charles  Mieg 


(Continued  from  last  issue) 


The  next  day  we  took  off  for  Pachuca 
and  the  Hacienda  Regia  de  Hidalgo. 
Here,  too  we  found  great  changes  in  the 
country  and  many  locations  were  now 
non-existent,  plowed  over,  biiilt  up,  or 
otherwise  “improved”.  Just  before  en¬ 
tering  Pachuca  there  used  to  be  a  lo¬ 
cation  for  Echinofossulocactus  coptono- 
gonus.  This  was  found  barren.  We  ex¬ 
perienced  some  uneasiness  as  a  car 
with  a  uniformed  fellow  followed  us  for 
most  of  the  day.  He  would  pull  up  ahead 
of  us  when  we  stopped,  then  follow  us 
again  and  watch  what  we  were  doing. 
I  guess  our  little  prospecting  picks  were 
a  source  of  concern.  We  finally  lost  him 
in  Pachuca. 


iformis  and  longimamma;  some  Ferocac- 
tus,  and  the  list  goes  on.  I  was  well  worn 
from  the  previous  day  and  the  altitude 
bothered  me  much.  Most  of  the  time  we 
were  at  8,000  ft.  and  often  at  10,000  or 
over.  So  I  stayed  behind  that  day  and 
cleaned  plants,  Lillian  and  Lois  help¬ 
ing,  and  we  just  finished  when  Mrs. 
Churchill,  Hubert,  Felix  and  Hans  re¬ 
turned.  That  night  we  celebrated  Hans’ 
60th  birthday.  They  had  plenty  of  loot 
from  the  Barranca. 

The  following  day  we  split  up.  Hubert 
had  car  trouble  with  a  broken  shock 
absorber,  so  he  and  Lois  headed  for 
Mexico  City,  only  60  miles  away,  while 
the  rest  of  us  collected  on  some  of  the 


DBG  photo 

Old  Men  Cephalocereus  senilis,  18'  -  20'  tall,  growing  on  steep  hillsides 
of  Barranca  de  Venados,  southeast  of  Pachuca,  Hidalgo. 


The  Hacienda  in  Regia  is  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  place  except  that  the  access 
road  is  so  terrible  that  by  the  time  you 
finally  make  it  the  world  looks  no  good 
all  around.  The  next  day  was  scheduled 

for  a  trip  into  the  Barranca  de  Ven¬ 
ados  where  the  big  Cephalocereus  senilis 
are.  There  are  27  cactus  species  on  this 
short  trip  which  takes  one  through  sev¬ 
eral  zones  of  growth.  Lemaireocereus  du- 
mortieri,  marginatus  and  pruinos- 
us;  Myrtillocactus;  and  Cephalocereus 
senilis  are  some  of  the  big  ones.  A  half- 
dozen  hedgehogs  and  a  number  of  Mams, 
including  sempervivi,  geminispina,  uber- 
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back  roads  and  made  for  Tehuacan. 
Echinofossulocactus  lamellosus  and  an 
entirely  unknown  Mam  were  found  be¬ 
fore  we  got  back  to  Pachuca.  Then  the 
backwoods  again.  On  the  first  hillside, 
about  20  miles  out  of  Pachuca,  we  hit 
the  jackpot  again.  Here  at  10,000  ft.  on 
the  Continental  Divide  was  Echinofos¬ 
sulocactus  coptonogonus,  and  also  Fer- 
ocactus  latispinus  var.  flavispinus.  I  had 
collected  this  latter  some  years  ago  and 
it  made  its  white  flowers  annually  about 
Christmas  time.  But  one  hot  summer  it 
died.  Mammillaria  rhodantha  and  M. 
celsiana  were  some  here  which  we  had 
not  found  before. 
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A  heavy  stand  of  Lemaireocereus  dumortieri  20'  -  25’  tall.  In  Hidalgo. 


We  iweitt  by  Puebla  on  the  new  free¬ 
way  and  headed  for  the  one  place  where 
years  ago  I  re-discovered  Solisia  pect- 
inata.  But  lo,  the  location  was  com¬ 
pletely  torn  up  and  a  stone  quarry  now 
occupied  the  site.  Lillian  was  the  one 
who  found  our  only  plant.  Then  we 
started  prospecting  more  distant  coun¬ 
try  and  an  hour  or  so  later  we  found 
some  more.  The  ones  we  collected  were 
pretty  poor  by  the  time  we  got  them 
back,  but  soaking  them  in  water  and 
keeping  them  in  air-conditioned  quar¬ 
ters  brought  them  back.  Seeds  were  pro¬ 
duced  from  flowers  which  predated  our 
digging  the  plants  up  and  now  I  have 
about  20  seedlmgs  (in  my  bedroom). 
Mammillaria  elegans,  discolor,  conspic- 
ua  and  magnimamma;  Lemaireocereus 
chichipe,  chende,  and  pruinosus,  and 
many  others  were  found  before  we 
pulled  in  at  our  hotel  at  Tehuacan. 

We  were  met  in  Tehuacan  by  some  of 
the  Mexican  cactus  aficionados,  Dr. 
Helia  Bravo  and  Hernando  Sanchez 
Mejorada  with  family.  The  town  is  the 
center  of  a  large  area  which  produces 
prolifically  for  the  collector,  and  is  us¬ 
ually  the  high  point  of  any  collecting 
trip.  While  I  took  another  day  of  rest 
with  plant  cleaning,  all  the  others  went 
off  the  next  morning.  Quite  a  few  Mams, 
including  karwinskiana,  mystax,  viper- 


ina,  elegans,  crucigera,  etc.  Ferocactus 
recurvus’  and  nobilis,  and  enormous  spe¬ 
cimens  of  Echinocactus  grandis.  Fero¬ 
cactus  robustus  and  flavovirens  were 
others  of  the  barrel  group.  Coryphanthas 
also  were  represented  by  C.  valida,  pal¬ 
lida  and  some  others.  The  big  fellows 
were  Cephalocereus  ruficeps  and  macro- 
cephalus,  and  Escontria.  Lemaireocer¬ 
eus  hollianus,  chichipe,  chende,  pruin¬ 
osus,  stellatus  and  marginatus.  Myrtil- 
locactus  in  several  forms.  Wilcoxia  vi- 
perina,  and  numerous  agaves.  Beaucar- 
nea  gracilis  is  native  to  the  country 
south  of  Tehuacan,  and  a  few  small 
plants  were  gathered  but  the  local  In¬ 
dians  were  definitely  unfriendly.  Since 
no  Beaucarnea  seed  was  found,  Hubie, 
Hans  and  myself  went  back  next  day 
and  located  a  plant  which  was  still  load¬ 
ed.  But  fruit  of  Cephalocereus  hoppenst- 
eadtii  and  Neobuxbaumia  tetetzo  was 
not  ripe,  so  they  were  left.  We  tried 
to  make  a  deal  with  the  local  gentry  for 
seeds,  but  they  couldn’t  be  bothered  and 
the  party  got  very  unfriendly.  So  we 
took  off  again,  happy  with  what  we  had. 

Kraiehenbuhl  went  back  with  Helia  and 
Hernando  to  Mexico  City,  so  the  next 
day  we  others  took  off  for  the  lowlands 
of  Vera  Cruz.  The  ladies  in  one  car 
made  for  the  new  super-highway  from 
Orizaba  to  Mexico  City,  while  Hans, 
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Hubie  and  myself  hunted  up  the  haunts 
of  Dr.  Lau  near  Fortin  de  las  Flores. 
He  collects,  and  we  tried  for  an  ar¬ 
rangement  whereby  he  would  collect 
seeds  for  the  Garden.  He  was  not  back, 
though,  from  his  trip  to  the  States. 

The  low  country  was  stinking  hot,  and 
the  humidity  was  almost  unbearable, 
so  we  collected  little.  A  few  nightbloom- 
ers  of  the  tropical  varieties.  Then  we 
also  headed  for  the  new  highway  to 
Mexico  City.  Mexico  has  engaged  in  a 
fantastic  road-building  program  and 
toll  roads  and  superhighways  make 
much  of  the  travel  a  pleasure  through 
country  which  used  to  take  consiiderable 
time  a  short  while  ago. 


its  snowy  pyramid.  It  is  Mexico’s  high¬ 
est  peak  with  an  altitude  of  18,701  feet. 

In  Mexico  City  we  stayed  at  a  small 
secluded  motel,  quite  reasonable.  Again, 
while  the  rest  of  the  party  took  in  mu¬ 
seums  and  other  places  of  interest,  I 
wrestled  with  the  plants.  Mrs.  Churchill 
had  taken  off  on  arrival  as  planned,  for 
Los  Angeles. 

An  interesting  session  at  Helia’s  home, 
a  meeting  with  the  Mexican  society,  was 
attended  together  with  dinner.  We  re¬ 
ceived  additional  seed  from  Hernando 
and  Mr.  Buchenau. 

Over  the  mountains  to  Cuernavaca  and 
Mammillaria  spinosissima.  Several  of 
those  hard-to-get-at  plants  were  collect- 


DBG  photo 

This  valley,  20  mi.  W.  of  Tehuacan,  is  filled  with  Cephalocereus  ruficeps, 
C.  macrocephalus,  N eohuxhaumia  tetetzo  (in  foreground)  and  contains 
one  of  the  heaviest  concentrations  of  tall  cere!  in  the  Americas. 


In  coming  over  the  Continental  Divide 
again  we  looked  for  Ferocactus  hamata- 
canthus.  We  found  a  few  specimens,  but 
no  small  ones  fit  to  collect,  and  only  a 
few  seeds  were  located.  Mammillaria 
conspicua  and  some  others,  together 
with  the  everpresent  Coryphanthas,  were 
all  over  and  a  few  were  collected.  Again 
there  was  considerable  fruit  which  I 
took  along. 

Mount  Orizaba  was  free  from  clouds 
and  presented  a  magnificent  view  with 
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ed.  The  next  day  Taxco,  where  the  la¬ 
dies  stayed  put.  Hans,  Hubie  and  my¬ 
self  took  off  towards  Acapulco  with  no 
intention  of  making  it  all  the  way, 
though.  The  final  goal  was  Zopilote  Can¬ 
yon.  Again  I  missed  out  on  Ooryphantha 
elephantidens,  where  the  grasslands  were 
all  plowed  into  cornfield.  The  same  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  location  I  had  for  Mammil¬ 
laria  balsasoides.  But  the  trip  was  quite 
productive,  at  that.  Lemaireocereus  du- 
mortieri,  and  a  Myrtillocaotus  produced 
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fruit,  and  so  did  L.  weberi,  probably 
the  largest  cactus  of  them  all.  And  un¬ 
der  the  latter  at  the  entrance  to  the 
canyon  we  found  L.  balsasoides  in  quan¬ 
tity  again.  Also  Mammillaria  pseudoper- 
bella  (or  lanata),  M.  guerrercnis.  and 
some  Neobuxbaumias. 

But  trouble  developed  with  the  car.  A 
fan  belt  had  broken  and  we  were  in 
some  small  town  with  a  dead  battery. 
A  taxi  was  hired,  the  battery  re-charged, 
and  then  it  took  three  hours  until  we 
found  a  fan  belt  that  reasonably  fit. 

Next  day  to  Queretaro.  The  road  was 
mostly  through  farmlands  and  not  much 
in  our  line  was  found,  at  least  nothing 
that  we  did  not  have  already.  Hans 
wanted  to  go  to  Cadereyta  del  Monte, 
where  Willie  Wagner  continues  the  cac¬ 
tus  business  of  the  late  F.  Schmoll, 
though  not  on  a  scientific  basis.  He 
raises  a  lot  of  the  plants  himself  now. 

An  hour’s  drive  got  us  there,  at  least 
to  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  there 
the  car  stopped  again  with  a  dead  bat¬ 
tery.  Just  like  that.  Hans  hunted  up  the 
Wagner  establishment,  and  young  Wag¬ 
ner  showed  up  with  a  Volkswagen,  and 
after  some  palaver  we  decided  to  get  a 
new  battery.  There  was  one  in  town,  but 
nobody  knew  what  to  charge  for  it,  so 
they  couldn’t  sell  it.  Next  place  was  San 
Juan  del  Rio,  about  60  miles  away.  So 
I  sat  on  a  curbstone  while  Wagner  went 
for  a  new  battery.  With  that  one  in¬ 
stalled  we  were  on  the  way  again,  but 
the  day  was  shot.  So  we  decided  to 
come  back  next  morning.  Wagner  had 
promised  to  take  us  into  country  where 
no  American  had  ever  been,  and  said 
it  was  better  than  Tehuacan  as  far  as 
plants  went.  That  suited  us,  of  course. 
We  had  breakfast  with  the  Wagners  and 
took  off,  Willie  in  his  VW  and  we  in  the 
station  wagon.  It  was  a  brand  new  road 
and  bare  of  traffic.  Eventually  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  connect  with  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Highway,  and  is  now  only  40  miles 
away  from  it. 


Photo  F.  Kraehenbuhl 


A  6'2"  Echinocactus  grandis  on  a 
steep  hillside  west  of  Tehuacan. 

First  stop  was  in  barren  limestone 
country,  and  we  had  to  hike  quite  a  bit, 
but  as  we  got  into  the  hills  things  got 
good.  Mammillaria  perbella,  Coryphan- 
tha  erecta,  and  other  not  very  common 
plants  covered  the  hilltop.  A  few  seeds 
were  also  found  and  collected.  We  head¬ 
ed  east  and  soon  approached  a  steep 
canyon.  The  country  there  was  com¬ 
posed  of  shale  and  slate  and  the  ground 
was  literally  covered  with  Strombocac- 
tus  disciformis.  There  must  have  been 
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at  least  a  hundred  plants  to  the  square 
yard.  Down  in  the  canyon  and  into 
some  pretty  wild  country.  We  stopped 
along  the  road  a  few  times  and  added 
more  peyotes  to  the  collection  we  al¬ 
ready  had.  Finally,  near  the  top  of  some 
low  hills  and  at  a  canyon’s  edge,  we 
called  it  the  end  of  the  road.  Astrophy- 
tum  capricorne,  Mammillaria  parkin- 
sonii  (the  long^spined  variety),  Loplio- 
phora,  Strombocactus,  Coryphantha.  For 
small  plants  it  was  better  than  Tehua- 
can,  but  the  big  ones,  of  course,  were 
missing. 
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Strombocactus  disciformis  grow¬ 
ing  among  rocks  near  Queretaro. 

After  a  dinner  with  the  Wagners  we 
headed  back  for  Queretaro  and  the  swim¬ 
ming  pool.  I  had  bought  some  plants 
from  Willie,  Mammillaria  pringlei,  M. 
schiediana,  and  some  others. 

Next  day  over  some  back  roads  to 
Guanajuato.  This  is  a  country  full  of 
Echinofossulocactus,  and  we  did  seldom 
succeed  in  separating  the  loot  into  spe¬ 
cies.  A  location  which  had  a  lot  of  Mam¬ 
millaria  zephyranthoides  some  years 
ago  is  now  plowed  over  and  the  plant 
was  not  found  again.  Echinocactus  hor- 
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izonthalonius  and  some  Mams,  though, 
were  still  plentiful.  Again  the  country 
was  pockmarked  with  small  holes  where 
plants  had  been  dug  reoently. 

Coming  over  the  mountains  down  into 

Guanajuato  were  some  small  hooked 
Mams,  and  then  the  big  M.  gigantea 
and  M.  pettersonii.  Also  Coryphantha 
schwarziana.  To  Ojuelos  and  Aguas 
Oalientes  —  again  lots  of  Echinofossu- 
looacti,  with  E.  Iloydii  in  the  chffs  near 
Ojuelos  as  the  prize  of  the  day.  I  was 
working  up  a  steep  cliff  and  had  a  tough 
time  of  it  while  the  women,  Hans  and 
Hubie  frantically  honked  for  me  down 
below  on  the  road,  but  what  I  had  seen 
I  wanted  to  get,  and  I  did.  Well,  what 
I  did  not  see  was  that  three  local  char¬ 
acters  all  the  time  had  their  rifles  point¬ 
ed  at  me  and  of  course  my  companions 
expected  me  to  get  bumped  off  any  mo¬ 
ment.  Well,  I  am  still  around. 

From  Aguas  Calientes  through  Leon 
to  Durango  is  a  long  haul,  and  we  made 
few  stops.  The  first,  right  after  Leon, 
showed  us  big  plants  on  a  lava  out¬ 
crop  in  heavy  underbrush.  It  was  Lem- 
aireocereus  montanus  and  I  got  fruit, 
but  later  lost  it.  While  we  men  hunted, 
the  women  were  pestered  by  a  truck- 
load  of  soldiers  who  wanted  to  know 
what  we  were  up  to,  and  the  girls  of 
course  no  speak  Spanish.  We  men  wait¬ 
ed  until  the  army  and  their  rifles  had 
departed  and  came  out  of  the  bushes, 
scratched  up  and  not  much  to  show  for 
the  effort. 

Later  we  made  for  a  hiU  which  looked 
promising.  A  hook-^spined  Mam  reward¬ 
ed  our  efforts.  The  bottom  of  the  hill 
was  covered  with  many  large  Ferocatus 
electracanthus  which  somebody  had  dug 
and  rolled  down  and  then  abandoined. 
We  got  some  fruit  of  them.  The  people 
had  probably  mistaken  them  for  Echino¬ 
cactus  grusonii  and  then  found  out  that 
on  page  78) 
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Silvery-petaled  flowers  of  Burrobrush 
Hymenoclea  salsola  makes  a  showy 
shrub  in  the  spring. 
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improvements  and  see  the  night  flow¬ 
ing  cerei. 

CHANGED  YOUR  ADDRESS  lately? 
If  so,  please  keep  us  informed.  All  ‘old 
address’  bulletins  are  returned  to  us  by 
the  Post  Office.  We  then  have  to  pay 
8c  postage  due,  plus  addressing  another 
envelope,  plus  another  4c  before  it  is 
remailed  to  your  new  address.  Also, 
give  us  your  new  zip-code  number  which 
has  to  be  on  all  3rd  class  mail  after  Jan. 
1st  or  it  will  not  be  delivered  to  you. 


HAVE  YOU  NOTICED  that  since  last 
month  you  have  been  receiving  the  Bul¬ 
letin  on  time?  Publication  slowed  down 
two  years  ago  due  to  the  heavy  con¬ 
struction  program  in  which  your  editor 
was  involved.  Credit  for  the  updating 
of  the  Bulletin  is  due  to  our  Ass’t  Editor 
Lillian  Diven  and  Botanist  John  Weber 
for  their  writing,  plugging  and  prodding. 
We  extend  thanks  to  our  members  for 
their  patient  waiting  from  month  to 
month. 

Many  members  have  offered  mater¬ 
ial  for  publication  in  the  Bulletin  so 
watch  for  these  gems.  Charles  Mieg’s 
report  on  Mexican  trip  concludes  this 
month. 


ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  carried  a  full 
page  feature  story  by  Mary  Leonhard, 
Aug.  20th,  of  the  Garden’s  part  in  remov¬ 
ing  2080  desert  plants  from  a  four  mile 
extension  of  the  Shea  Blvd.  right  of 
way  thru  land  donated  by  the  Page 
Land  and  Cattle  Co.  Photos  of  the  area 
and  project  were  shown  in  the  May 
Saguaroland  Bulletin. 

Copies  of  the  newspaper  were  for- 
warded  to  several  conservationists 
through  the  country  and  we  were  most 
happy  to  receive  the  following  hand  writ¬ 
ten  memo:— 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
WASHINGTON  Aug.  28,  1966 


PUBLIC  ACTIVITIES  or  calendar  of 
events  of  our  1966-67  program  was  mailed 
to  you  last  month.  Contact  us  if  you 
need  additional  copies  for  your  friends 
or  to  post  in  conspicuous  places. 

Additional  activities  of  night  classes, 
week-end  field  trips  are  being  planned 
for  garden  members.  Keep  in  contact 
with  the  office. 


Dear  Mr.  Earle  — 

One  of  my  Staff  people  had  earlier 
called  my  attention  to  your  admirable 
project.  I  only  wish  Arizona  had  more 
Conservation  minded  people  like  yourself. 
Sincerely 

Steward  (Udall) 


CACTOMANIACS  have  invited  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  and  Advisory  Boards  to  a  dinner 
meeting  at  the  Garden  Oct.  4th  7  P.M. 
A  tour  will  be  made  to  view  the  summer 


Ed.— know  that  the  Secretary  of  Inter¬ 
ior  included  all  persons  and  agencies 
who  participated  in  this  project. 
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HYMENOCLEA  SALSOLA  COMPOSITAE 

BURRO-BRUSH  Sunflower  Family 
CHEESE-BUSH 


DBG  photo 


Grouping  of  Hymenoclea  soJsola  bushes  4  feet  tall  extending  10'  along 

a  bank  of  a  sandy  desert  wash. 


Hymenoclea  (from  two  Greek  words, 
Hymen  meaning  membrane  or  wing,  and 
kleio  meaning  to  enclose)  sal'sola  (a  Latin 
word  meaning  “salted”  but,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  referring  to  the  Russian  thistle 
Sals'ola  kali  which  the  plant  was  thought 
to  resemble. 

This  is  a  bright  green  shrub,  two  to 
three  feet  in  height,  and  sometimes 
wider,  having  many-branched  tan  stems 
bearing  alternate  filiform  leaves  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  long. 

The  plant  has  very  small  unisexual 
flowers,  blossoming  in  March  and  April. 
The  pistillate  flowers  are  surrounded  by 
five  to  twelve  silvery-to-reddish  mem¬ 
branous  scales  which  make  the  plant 
quite  showy  when  heavy  with  fruit. 

Burro-brush  can  be  used  in  desert  plant¬ 
ings  where  the  soil  is  quite  sandy  and 
drainage  is  adequate.  The  plant  gives 
off  a  “cheesy”  odor  when  the  herbage 
is  crushed,  and  is  often  considered  rank- 


smelling.  Very  small  seedlings  can  be 
moved  in  the  autumn,  but  it  is  better 
to  start  plants  from  seed,  which  is  quite 
abundant  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Pollen  of  this  shrub  is  an  important 
cause  of  hay  fever  in  March  and  April 
and  into  May  in  higher  elevations. 

Forage  value  is  quite  small,  but  the 
plant  seems  to  be  relished  by  burros, 
hence  the  name  burro-brush. 

This  abundant  shrub  predominates  in 
sandy  stream  beds  and  washes  in  alka¬ 
line  soils  at  elevations  up  to  4000  ft.  in 
southern  California  and  Utah,  western 
and  southern  Arizona,  and  Sonora,  Mex¬ 
ico. 

REFERENCES: 

Jaeger,  E.  C.,  DESERT  WILD  FLOW¬ 
ERS. 

Jepson,  W.  L.,  FLOWERING  PLANTS 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

Kearney  &  Peebles,  ARIZONA  FLORA 
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CARDON,  A  MEXICAN  CEREUS  FOR  DESERT  GARDENS 


Pachyeereus  pringlei  (Watson)  Br.  & 
R.  is  a  giant  cereus  from  western- Sonora 
and  Baja  California,  Mexico,  where  it  is 
called  Cardon  or  Saguaso.  In  form  it  is 
a  tree-like  cereus  attaining  a  height  of 
15  meters.  It  is  occasionally  simple,  but 
as  a  rule  it  is  branched  from  a  short 
thick  trunk.  The  numerous  upright 
branches  are  quite  thick  and  have  from 
11  to  17  obtuse  ribs.  Color  varies  from 
glaucous  blue  to  green.  Spine-bearing 
areoles  are  large  and  distant  and  filled 


DBG  photo 


10'  tall  Cardon  (Pachyeereus  pring¬ 
lei)  whose  apex  was  frozen  in  1949. 
It  has  now  “set  out”  several  11'  tall 
arms  in  past  17  years. 


with  brown  felt.  Flowering  areoles  are 
nearly  confluent  and  often  spineless.  The 
trunks  and  branches  vary  from  spiny  to 
near^barei,  and  the  spines,  when  present, 
differ  in  length  and  abundance.  Young 
plants  have  20  or  more  subulate  spines 
to  an  areole,  some  of  which  may  be  up 
to  10  cm.  in  length.  Spines  at  first  are 
white  with  black  tips,  or  all  black,  later 
fading  to  gray.  Flowering  occurs  at  ths 
apical  portion  of  the  branches  extending 
down  several  meters.  The  fragrant  flow¬ 
ers  measure  6  to  8  cm.  in  length  and 
the  white  inner  perianth  segments  are 
widely  spread.  Stamens  are  numerous. 
Fleshy  scales  are  present  on  the  flower 
tube  as  well  as  on  the  ovary,  which  is 
also  covered  with  a  thick  wool  longer 
than  the  scales.  Fruit  is  dry,  5  to  7  cm. 
in  diameter,  and  globular  in  shape.  It  is 
covered  with  a  brown  felt  and  bristles 
less  than  one  cm.  in  length.  The  seeds 
are  black. 

The  type  locality  of  Pachyeereus 
pringlei  is  given  as  being  south  of  the 
Altar  River  in  Sonora,  Mexico.  From 
just  north  of  Puerto  Libertad  it  is  found 
along  the  west  coast  of  Sonora  south  to 
Guaymas.  In  Baja  California,  starting 
near  Rosario  and  San  Felipei,  it  extends 
south  over  five  hundred  miles  to  near 
the  tip  of  the  peninsula. 

Propagation  of  the  Cardon  is  by  seed, 
and  seedling  growth  rate  is  rapid.  Seed¬ 
lings  and  young  plants  must  be  provided 
with  protection  from  temperatures  below 
the  freezing  level.  Cultural  requirements 
for  this  species  are  the  same  as  for 
other  low  desert  cacti.  Well-drained  soil, 
rodent  protection  and  periodic  watering 
during  extended  drought  are  necessary. 
Above  all,  a  nearly  frost-free  site  should 
be  selected  for  planting. 

In  a  desert  garden  the  Cardon  would 
fill  the  same  role  as  the  Saguaro,  or  some 
of  the  arborescent  Lemaireocereus  of 

(Continued  on  Page  96) 
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VARIEGATED 
CENTURY  PLANT 
AGAVE  AMERICANA  VAR. 
STRIATA 


This  decorative  century-plant  is  found 
in  a  few  gardens  but  seldom  flowers  be¬ 
cause  its  center  leaves  develop  a  crown- 
rot  due  to  haphazard  watering. 

This  variety  has  cream  or  yellow  col¬ 
ored  streaks  through  its  leaves,  and,  as 
we  discovered  in  one  of  our  plants, 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  20’  tall 
flower  stalk  as  shown  to  the  right. 


DBG  pliato 
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A  portion  of  the  Arizona-Sonoran  desert  of  compacted  volcanic  ash  (tufa) 
overlaid  with  black  basalt  rock.  Vegetation  consists  of  Desert-thorn  {Lycium 
spp.)  Desert  sage  (Franseria  spp.)  and  cacti.  A  back-lighted  teddy-bear 
cholla  brightens  up  the  right  foreground  of  the  card. 


OPUNTIA  MACROCENTRA 
BLUNT-SPINED  PRICKLY  PEAR 

Opuntia  macrocentra  (the  specific 
name  refers  to  the  large  central  spine)  is 
a  low,  bushy  plant  two  to  three  feet  tall, 
with  eiach  branch  bearing  a  series  of 
four  to  ten  joints,  orbicular  to  oblong. 
These  joints,  or  pads,  are  three  to  six 
inches  broad  and  four  to  eight  inches 
long,  and  range  in  color  from  green  to 
bluish  to  a  blackish  purple.  Pads  are 
sometimes  nearly  spineless,  but  more 
commonly  bear  stiff,  yellow-to-black 
blunt-tipped  spines,  two  to  four  inches 
long,  over  the  entire  pad.  The  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  pad  is  more  heavily  covered 
with  spines  than  the  lower. 

Yellow  flowers,  with  a  characteristic 
red  throat,  appear  in  the  spring  throug'h 
April,  and  are  followed  by  a  fleshy,  near¬ 
ly  spineless  fruit  two  inches  long.  The 
fruit  turns  purple  in  the  summer  and 
remains  on  the  plant  until  fall.  The  fruit, 
with  its  large  yellow  seeds,  is  quite  edi¬ 
ble,  and  is  relished  by  rodents  and  birds. 


This  prickly  pear  makes  a  good  border 
or  frontal  plant,  as  it  never  grows  too 
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Opuntia  macrocentra  showing  its 
4"  long  straight  spines. 


CACTACEAE 


Cactus  Family 


DBG  photo 


Yellow  flower,  with  a  red  center, 
of  O.  macrocentra  is  quite  attrac¬ 
tive. 

high  to  cut  off  the  view  of  plants  in  the 
background.  The  plant  will,  as  will  the 
Purple  Prickly  Pear,  turn  a  purplish-red 
during  dry  or  cold  periods.  If  watered 
heavily,  it  acquires  a  green  coloration 
and  will  not  turn  purple  in  winter. 

The  plant  will  also  change  color  when 
transplanted  to  a  new  area.  An  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  this  is  a  colony  of 
0.  macrocentra  growing  NE  of  Safford, 
Arizona,  on  the  road  to  Clifton.  These 
plants  have  nearly  black  pads  and  cen¬ 
tral  spines,  but  when  they  were  moved 
to  the  Garden  they  turned  to  a  bright 
bluish-green  within  a  two-year  period. 
Possibly  the  addition  of  certain  minerals 
would  turn  them  back  to  black. 

TYPE  LOCALITY:  Sand  hills  on  the 
Rio  Grande  near  El  Paso,  Texas. 

DISTRIBUTION :  Edge  of  desert  grass¬ 
lands  from  Gila  Bend,  Arizona,  east  to 
western  Texas  and  south  to  Chihuahua 
and  Sonora,  Mexico. 

REFERENCES: 

Benson,  L.,  THE  CACTI  OF  ARIZONA 
Earle,  W.  H.,  CACTI  OF  THE  SOUTH¬ 
WEST 
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MEXICO,  5  YEARS  LATER 


Route  of  collecting  trip,  1-1  section  was  described  in  June-July  issue, 
2-2  section  detailed  in  August-September  issue,  3-3  related  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages.  Mileage  traveled  was  over  5700  miles. 


Scenically,  the  trip  from  Durango  over 
the  sierra  to  Mazatlan  is  always  a  high 
spot  of  a  Mexican  trip.  The  road  starts 
its  climb  after  leaving  the  city  and  winds 
upward  through  hilly  country  cut  with 
deep  barrancas  toward  the  Continental 
Divide.  Cactus  is  relatively  scarce  along 
the  way.  Mammillaria  gummifera  is  in 
the  grassy  patches  at  the  beginning.  An 
occasional  Echinoeereus  pectinatus  is 
just  about  all  there  is  for  quite  a  while, 
but  then  in  a  most  unlikely  looking  place 
we  find  a  stand  of  Coryphantha  asterias 
of  quite  unusual  character.  These  plants 
are  usually  quite  small,  the  size  of  a 
tennis  ball  is  large  in  the  average,  but 
here  they  grow  to  honey  dew  melon  size. 


I  had  never  mentioned  this  exact  loca¬ 
tion,  and  thus  we  found  it  as  it  was  six 
or  seven  years  ago.  The  plants  were  just 
coming  into  flower  and  some  fine  pic¬ 
tures  were  taken  and  a  few  specimens 
were  collected.  A  black-spined  Mammil¬ 
laria  was  also  found,  but  not  very  com¬ 
mon,  mostly  under  the  pine  trees. 

The  road  keeps  climbing  toward  El 
Salto,  a  lumber  town  at  about  8400  feet. 
Before  we  came  there  we  checked  on 
Mammillopsis  which  we  found  some 
years  ago.  There  were  at  that  time  130 
plants  on  one  single  large  rock,  and  many 
were  still  there,  together  with  Echinoc- 
ereus  polyacanthus,  a  small  hedgehog  of 
the  triglochidiatus  group.  We  collected  a 
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Coryphantha  asterias  in  bud  and  flower.  These  are  exceptionally  large 
(6"-8"  i  ndiameter) ,  found  growing  among  pine  trees  at  7100  foot  ele¬ 
vation. 


few  specimens.  Hubert  went  prospecting 
for  more  and  found  others  in  fair  quan¬ 
tity,  something  we  had  not  accomplished 
before.  Flowering  time  was  past,  and  la¬ 
ter  we  found  that  several  plants  had  set 
fruit  and  made  seed.  However,  at  this 
time  I  have  not  succeeded  in  germinat¬ 
ing  them.  After  El  Salto  the  road  be¬ 
comes  spectacular.  It  can  be  said  that 
it  is  one  of  the  world’s  great  roads,  fully 
on  a  par  in  engineering  with  some  of  the 
Alpine  roads  or  the  Million  Dollar  High¬ 
way  in  Colorado.  We  were  trying  to  climb 
some  of  the  cliffs,  but  usually  were  un¬ 
successful,  and  only  in  one  spot  did  we 
get  some  of  the  beautiful  Heliocereus 
which  is  native  to  the  area.  Mams  which 
we  spotted  turned  out  to  be  more  of  the 
small  hedgehogs  when  examined  under 
field  glasses.  Agaves,  dudleyas,  mosses, 
ferns  and  many  other  plants  made  it  a 
collector’s  dream,  but  to  leiave  the  pave¬ 
ment  was  mostly  impossible,  as  usually 
both  sides  of  the  road  were  vertical— 
either  up  or  down.  Slowly  and  tortuously 
the  road  winds  toward  the  coast  and  the 
pine  forest  gives  way  to  oak  and  finally 
desert  trees.  At  the  same  time  the  tem¬ 
perature  rises,  and  the  air  conditioning 
in  the  car  is  most  useful.  Before  joining 
the  West  Coast  Highway  we  stopped  for 


Cephalocereus  purpusii,  and  Acanthoce- 
reus  as  well  as  Rathbunia  became  prom¬ 
inent  along  the  road.  The  tall  Pachy- 
cereus  pecten-aboriginum  was  the  domin¬ 
ating  plant.  And  that  evening  we  pulled 
into  Mazatlan. 

This  city  also  has  changed,  and  a  Coney 
Island  atmosphere  prevailed.  The  beach¬ 
es  were  crowded,  the  rooms  hot,  though 
air  conditioned,  the  food  mediocre,  and 
to  top  it  all  off  the  car  battery  was  dead 
again.  It  was  Sunday  night  and  I  had  a 
whale  of  a  time  getting  a  mechanic— 
who  charged  for  what  he  did  not  know. 
Anyway,  the  upshoot  was  another  new 
battery,  again  complete  with  guarantee 
and,  like  the  previous  one,  good  only  at 
the  dealer’s  Where  it  was  bought. 

We  stopped  after  Culiacan  for  a  Lemai- 
reocereiis  of  which  there  were  only  two 
specimens  known  at  the  time.  But  with 
Hans’  help  some  of  the  mystery  was 
cleared  up  and  on  the  way  again.  In 
GuaymucMl  we  stopped  for  gas  and  again 
the  battery  would  not  start  the  car.  A 
local  mechanic  was  summoned  and  show¬ 
ed  up  with  his  tools  (a  pair  of  pliers) 
and  diagnosed  the  trouble  as  a  dead 
battery. 

Later  he  amended  his  diagnoses  to  a 
burned-out  starter  bushing,  and  then  the 
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generator.  By  that  time  I  had  had 
enough.  We  got  the  battery  and  cables 
from  Hubie’s  car  and  got  mine  started. 
There  was  enough  juice  to  keep  the  mo¬ 
tor  running  and,  with  Hubie  following, 
we  tried  for  Los  Moehis,  85  miles  north. 
There  at  least  was  a  General  Motors 
agency  where  I  had  previously  received 
expert  repairs. 

The  air  conditioner  had  to  be  shut  off 
to  conserve  the  battery,  but  Lillian  and 
I  struggled  along  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
and  I  safely  made  it  into  Los  Moehis  by 
about  5:30.  After  some  hunting,  we  found 
the  place  we  were  looking  for  and  made 
a  deal  that  we  would  pay  double  time 
if  they  worked  through  and  got  my  trou¬ 
bles  straightened  out.  Seemed  all  right 
with  them.  Hubie,  Lois  and  Hans,  as  per 
our  suggestion,  kept  on  going  to  Navajoa 
so  that  they  could  miake  a  side  trip  next 
morning  to  Alamos  to  collect  Cephaloce- 
reus  alensis  (or  leucocaphalus),  Mam- 
millaria  alensis  and  M.  sonorensis.  Then 
we  were  to  meet  at  the  new  hotel  at 
San  Carlos  Bay  in  Guaymas  that  evening. 


In  Los  Moehis  Lillian  and  I  were  for¬ 
tunate.  A  stranger  introduced  himself,  a 
teacher  of  English  at  the  local  college, 
and  he  was  very  helpful  in  getting  us 
fixed  up  at  the  ^garage.  We  were  hot,  dirty 
and  tired,  and  so  walked  to  the  hotel  in 
town  to  clean  up.  A  cold  shower  did  some 
reviving,  and  then  a  cold  drink  in  the 
dining  room.  Then  we  took  a  taxi  back 
to  the  garage  and  got  the  good  news. 
The  car  was  almost  ready.  The  battery 
was  recharged,  and  there  had  been  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  except  that  a  nut  on  one  of 
the  wires  leading  from  generator  to  bat¬ 
tery  was  loose  and  no  juice  had  got 
back  into  the  battery.  The  bill  was  50 
pesos,  and,  with  a  40  peso  tip  to  the 
mjeohanic,  we  called  it  a  day. 

The  hotel  at  Guaymas  was  first  class. 
The  others  showed  up  a  few  hours  later 
and  we  spent  the  evening  swimming  and 
cleaning  plants.  (Not  simultaneously.— 

Editor) 

We  wanted  Nogales  the  next  evening 
before  the  Dept,  of  Agriculture  closed  its 
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Mamillopsis  senilis,  a  rare  and  hard-to-find  plant,  growing  on  moss-cov¬ 
ered  boulders  under  pine  trees.  Note  pine  needles  and  prospecting  pick 
for  comparison. 
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The  three  Swiss  who  survived  a  glorious  trip  May  4th  to  June  2nd. 
L-R  are  Dr.  Hans  Krainz,  Zurich;  Charles  Mieg,  formerly  of  Basel,  now 
Scottsdale,  and  Felix  Krahenbuhl,  Mutteriz.  Photo  taken  on  the  Pan- 
American  highway  south  of  Zimapan. 


station.  There  was  only  one  worry  and 
that  was  the  Mexican  inspection  at  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hill.  We  usually  have  a  little  diffi¬ 
culty  there,  but  we  got  through  without 
a  hitch. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  was  routine. 
We  made  Nogales  on  time  and  the  plants 
were  unloaded  at  the  agricultural  sta¬ 
tion  for  inspection  and  gas.  Only  one 
hitch  developed.  There  was  an  ugly  red 
critter  with  black  rings  around  his  body 
who  chose  the  wrong  moment  to  crawl 
out  of  one  of  Hubie’s  Echinofossulocac- 


tuses.  And  that  stopped  all  work.  The  bug 
had  to  be  airmailed  to  Washington  for 
identification  before  anything  could  be 
done  about  the  plants.  When  the  report 
was  back,  Hubie  returned  to  Nogales  and 
got  the  plants  (there  were  9  boxes  full), 
and  then  we  started  to  sort  out  the  loot 
and  distribute  it  to  where  it  belonged. 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  wonderful  trip. 
The  company  was  congenial,  we  had  lots 
of  fun  and  success.  But  when  it  was  all 
over  I  can  only  state  emphatically,  there 
is  no  place  like  home. 


(Continued  from  p.  89) 

specimens  than  is  the  Saguaro.  It  is  to 
be  recommended,  but  only  for  those 


Mexico  and  the  large  Trichocereus  of 
South  America,  combining  a  vertical  ac¬ 
cent  with  massiveness.  It  is  still  an  in¬ 
frequent  feature  of  desert  landscapes  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  it  is  available  from 
commercial  dealers,  and  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  seen  for  sale  as  small  potted 


areas  with  very  mild  winter  climates. 
REFERENCES: 

Britton  &  Rose,  THE  CACTACEAE,  Vol. 
H,  p.  68. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

Oct.  4th  Cactcmaniac  and  Garden  Board  dinner _ _  7  P.M. 

Oct.  181h  Arizona  Orchid  Society _  8  P.M. 
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A  stiff-spined  variation  of  Opuntia 
erinacea  var.  ursina  with  yellow  flowers. 

(See  page  105) 
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FALL,  WINTER  AND  SPRING  PRO¬ 
GRAM  at  the  Garden  will  begin  this 
month.  Weekly  IVz  hour  classes  in  Iden¬ 
tification  of  Desert  Plants  and  their 
use  in  Landscaping  will  begin  Nov.  2nd, 
3  P.M.  and  continue  for  six  weeks.  Reg¬ 
istration  is  five  dollars  to  cover  cost  of 
booklets  and  plants  used  in  the  course. 

Illustrated  lectures  covering  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  presentations  will  begin  Thurs., 
Nov.  3rd,  3  P.M.  and  continue  each 
Thursday  and  Sunday  until  last  of  April. 
Admission  is  free. 

“VIP’s”  VISIT  GARDEN.  Myron  Kim- 
nack.  Superintendent  of  Huntington  Li¬ 
brary  and  Botanical  Garden,  San  Mar¬ 
ino,  Calif.;  Harry  Johnson,  owner  of 
Johnson’s  Cactus  Gardens,  Paramount, 
Calif.;  Howard  Brossman,  Horticultural 
Director,  Mitchell  Park  Conservatory, 
Milwaukee,  Wise,  and  Paul  Weissick,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Foster  Botanic  Gardens,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Hawaii  were  visitors  the  past  few 
weeks.  Each  voiced  complete  approval  of 
•  the  Garden  and  its  plants  and  were  quite 
impressed  with  our  Cactus  and  Succulent 
houses.  They  each  indicated  they  were 
going  to  plan  similar  displays  in  their 
gardens  in  the  near  future. 

REPORT  ON  TRIP  TO  MEXICO  was 
given  by  your  editor  to  our  Board  Mem¬ 


bers.  We  believe  it  should  be  passed  on 
to  our  membership  as  added  information 
to  Mr.  Chas.  Meig’s  much  appreciated 
MEXICO,  5  YEARS  LATER  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  last  three  Bulletins. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  1.— To 
gather  plants  for  the  Zurich  Botanical 
Garden,  2—  To  gather  cactus  seed  for 
propagation  of  hard  to  get  small  &  large 
cacti,  3— To  collect  various  forms  of  the 
sames  species,  4—  To  pinpoint  and  re¬ 
cord  the  exact  geographical  locations  of 
certain  species,  5.—  Explore  and  locate 
species  that  have  been  lost  due  to  ex¬ 
ploitation,  advance  of  agriculture,  etc., 
6.— Photograph  plants  in  their  native 
habitat  for  publication  purposes. 

Results  of  the  trip  were  1.— 165  plants 
were  shipped  to  Zurich,  2.— Seeds  of  93 
species  were  collected  and  many  are 
now  germinated  under  Chas.  Mieg’s  ten¬ 
der  care,  3.— Our  guests  will  take  back  to 
Europe  newly  acquired  information  that 
will  delete  many  dubious  plant  names.  We 
brought  539  plants  thru  U.S.  Customs  and 
Inspection,  of  which  247  are  planted  in 
the  Garden,  165  were  shipped  to  Europe 
and  the  remainder  in  the  Mieg  garden, 
4.— Records  of  plant  locations  are  now 
deposited  at  the  Garden,  5.— We  were 
quite  successful  in  locating  several  new 
areas  of  ‘lost’  plants,  6.-268  black  & 
white  photographs  were  taken.  Several 
have  already  been  used  in  publications. 

These  trips  are  not  for  the  weak  or  tim¬ 
id.  All  of  us,  including  our  wives,  col¬ 
lected  and  dug  up  plants  from  dawn  to 
dark,  climbed  mountains  and  trudged 
thru  dusty  plains. 

All  in  all  it  was  another  wonderful 
experience  with  fine  folks  with  similar 
interests.  Participation  of  the  Garden  in 
this  trip  will  be  projected  for  many  years 
thru  many  European  channels  by  our 
enthusiastic  guests. 
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June  25,  1966 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

Arizona  Cactus  &  Native  Flora  Society,  Inc. 
sponsoring  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  of  Arizona 
We  have  examined  the  statement  of  assets,  liabilities  and  fund  bal¬ 
ances  as  of  April  30,  1966  of  the  Arizona  Cactus  &  Native  Flora  Society, 
Inc.  sponsoring  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  of  Arizona  and  the  related 
statement  of  income,  expense  and  changes  in  fund  balances  for  the  year 
then  ended.  Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  auditing  standards  and  accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the 
accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we  considered 
necessary  in  the  circumstances.  It  was  impracticable  for  us  to  extend  our 
examination  of  income,  except  for  endowment  and  interest  income, 
beyond  accounting  for  amounts  so  recorded. 

Real  properties  have  been  recorded  in  the  financial  statements  at 
their  appraised  values  rather  than  historical  costs  as  required  by  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  accounting  principles. 

In  our  opinion,  except  for  the  valuation  of  the  real  properties  as 
described  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  the  accompanying  statement  of 
assets,  liabilities  and  fund  balances  and  the  related  statement  of  income, 
expense  and  changes  in  fund  balances  present  fairly  the  financial  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Arizona  Cactus  &  Native  Flora  Society,  Inc.  sponsoring  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  of  Arizona  at  April  30,  1966  and  the  results  of 
its  operations  for  the  year  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  account¬ 
ing  principles  applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding 
year. 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE  &  CO. 


NOTES  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 
APRIL  30,  1966 

NOTE  1  —  REAL  PROPERTIES: 

Real  properties  of  the  society  were  appraised  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Mieg  as  of 
April  30,  1966  and  this  appraised  value  has  been  recorded  as  of  this  date. 
Real  properties  that  were  appraised  consist  of  the  following: 


Buildings  and  improvements  $132,750 

Fences,  gates,  bridges,  pathways  30,500 

Plants  in  ground  and  potted  155,000 

Miscellaneous  1,350 


$319,600 

In  accordance  with  practices  common  to  nonprofit  organizations 
which  rely  upon  charitable  sources  for  capital  improvement,  the  society 
does  not  provide  for  depreciation.  Automotive  equipment,  library  books 
and  other  operating  assets  are  charged  to  expense  in  the  year  purchased. 

NOTE  2  —  ENDOWMENT  EARNINGS: 

The  society  is  the  recipient  of  the  net  income  of  a  trust  fund  cre¬ 
ated  under  the  will  of  Gertrude  Divine  Webster  which  is  administered 
by  The  Valley  National  Bank  of  Arizona.  The  market  value  of  this 
trust  fund  as  of  February  15,  1966  as  reported  by  the  bank  was  $352,576. 
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ASPECTS  OF  THE  DESERT 
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THE  PAINTED  DESERT  is  found  in  valleys  and  canyons  along  the  Little 
Colorado  River  and  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation.  Erosion  continues  to 
reveal  the  hues  and  colors  of  the  different  strata  of  sand,  shale  and  rock. 
A  large  scenic  portion  of  this  desert,  north  of  Hwy.  66  and  east  of  Holbrook, 
is  now  combined  with  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Park. 


TIDESTROMIA  LANUGINOSA 


AMARANTHACEAE 
Amaranth  Family 


HONEY-SWEET 


Tidestromia  lanuginosa  is  a  low-grow¬ 
ing,  prostrate  annual  germinating  with 
the  spring  or  late  summer  rains  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  elevation.  (The  generic  name 
honors  Ivar  Tidestrom,  botanist  and  au¬ 
thor  of  “A  Flora  of  Utah  and  Nevada”, 
lanuginosa,  L.  “woolly”,  refers  to  the 
pubescence  or  down  on  the  plant.) 

Dense  branches  radiate  from  the  base 
of  the  plant,  forming  a  circular  mat  up 
to  three  feet  wide  and  one  foot  high. 
These  whitish,  matted  plants  are  quite 
conspicuous  after  the  summer  rains. 
They  bloom  in  late  September  through 
the  deserts  of  southern  Arizona,  bearing 
very  small  yellow  flowers.  The  low 
clumps  are  well  adapted  for  checking 
the  blowing  of  sandy  soils. 

The  name  “honey-sweet”  refers  to  the 
sweet-scented  flowers  which  appear  in 
great  profusion  and  lend  a  decorative 
touch  to  the  plant.  Stems  take  on  a  red 
coloration  late  in  the  season,  adding  to 
the  attractiveness. 

Honey-sweet  can  be  used  successfully 
for  desert  plantings,  if  supplemental 
summer  watering  is  given.  Seeds  are 
small,  globose,  brown,  and  have  to  be 


gathered  with  caution,  as  they  fall  out 
of  their  receptacles  when  the  plant  is 
disturbed. 

Tidestromia  lanuginosa  has  a  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  across  central  and  southern  Ar¬ 
izona  below  5500  ft.,  western  Kansas  to 
Utah,  and  south  to  Sinaloa  and  Zacatecas 
in  Mexico. 

REFERENCES: 

Jaeger,  Edmund,  C.,  DESERT  WILD 
FLOWERS 

Kearney  &  Peebles,  ARIZONA  FLORA 
Shreve  &  Wiggins,  VEGETATION  & 
FLORA  OF  THE  SONORAN  DESERT 


DBG  photo 

A  low  compact  20"  wide  clump  of  Tidestromia  lanuginosa. 
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OPUNTIA  ERINACEA  CACTACEAE 

var.  URSINA  Cactus  Family 

GRIZZLY-BEAR  PRICKLY  PEAR 


Opuntia  erinacea  (L.,  hedgehog-like) 
var.  ursina  (L.,  pertaining  to  a  bear) 
is  a  low-growing  prickly  pear  some¬ 
times  reaching  two  feet  in  height,  and 
bearing  obovate  to  oblong  pads  which 
are  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  wide 
and  four  to  six  inches  long. 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of  this 
plant  is  the  thread-like,  flexuous,  ash- 
gray  spines,  up  to  twelve  inches  long, 
that  conceal  the  pad  and  form  a  skirt 
at  the  base  of  the  pad. 

The  plant  becomes  clustered,  and 
forms  large  colonies.  Perhaps  it  is  tru¬ 
er  to  say  that  the  plant  can  form  large 
colonies,  and  did  so  in  the  past,  but  the 
abundant  colonies  have  been  removed  by 
individuals  and  commercial  collectors  for 
horticultural  use,  and  this  .prickly  pear 
is  now  on  the  “hard-to-find”  list. 


A  14"  high  plant  of  Opuntia  eri¬ 
nacea  var.  ursina  with  long  matted 
hair-like  spines. 


Large,  attractive,  light  yellow,  yellow 
or  pink  flowers  appear  at  the  apex  of 
the  pads,  usually  in  early  May  (in  June 
at  higher  elevations)  and  are  followed  by 
very  spiny  dry  fruits  bearing  many  seeds 
which  are  attractive  to  birds  and  rodents. 

The  Grizzly-Bear  prickly  pear  is  found 
in  rocky  desert  canyons  at  elevations 
of  1000  to  5000  ft.,  growing  in  sandy  soil. 
The  wind  will  blow  the  sandy  soil  in 
among  the  pads,  causing  the  plant  to 
“build  up”  into  low  mounds. 

Where  there  is  frost  and  snow,  pads 
become  prostrate,  and  in  the  following 
spring  the  pads  which  touch  the  ground 
send  out  roots  from  the  underside  of  the 
pad.  From  these  newly-rooted  pads  new 
pads  grow,  thus  extending  the  plant  clus¬ 
ter. 

Horticulturally,  this  is  not  a  plant  for 
the  inexperienced  grower.  As  with  most 
other  opuntias,  lack  of  water  will  allow 
it  to  prosper,  too  much  water  will  cause 
it  to  rot  off  at  ground  level.  Ants  like  to 
nest  under  the  skirt  of  spines,  and  so 
generous  applications  of  DDT  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  discourage  their  presence. 

TYPE  LOCALITY: 

Mojave  Desert,  Calif. 

DISTRIBUTION :  Southeastern  Califor¬ 
nia,  southern  Nevada,  and  Mojave  Coun¬ 
ty  in  western  Arizona. 

REFERENCES: 

Baxter,  E.  M.,  CALIFORNIA  CACTUS 
Benson,  L.,  THE  CACTI  OF  ARIZONA 
Earle,  W.  H.,  CACTI  OF  THE  SOUTH¬ 
WEST 
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THE  "ARIZONA  RAINBOW"  FOR  DESERT  GARDENS 

By  John  H.  Weber 


Echinocereus  rigidissimus  with  its  characteristic  spiny  flower  buds.  The 
alternating  bands  of  colored  spines  surrounding  the  body  of  the  plant 
suggested  the  common  name  “Rainbow.” 


Echinocereus  rigidissimus  in  form  is 
cylindric  with  an  erect  simple  stem.  It  is 
rigid  and  densely  covered  with  pectinate 
spines.  In  size  it  may  attain  50  cm.  in 

height  and  10  cm.  in  diameter.  Central 
spines  are  lacking,  but  there  are  from  15 
to  18  pectinate  radial  spines  6  to  14  mm. 
long.  These  are  spreading  and  appressed, 
ranging  in  color  from  gray  to  red-brown 


in  alternate  bands.  Ribs  number  18  to  22 
with  proximate  areoles  6  mm.  in  length. 
Flowers  range  in  color  from  lavender  to 
magenta  with  a  Vv^hite  throat.  In  size  they 
may  measure  up  to  7  mm.  in  length  and 
width  at  anthesis.  Stamens  are  numer¬ 
ous.  The  3  mm.  globular  fruit  is  very 
spiny  and  green  when  mature.  The  tuber- 
culate  seeds  are  1.5  mm.  in  diameter 
and  black  in  color. 
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R.  C.  Proctor  photo 

A  Rainbow  Hedgehog  (Echinocereus  rigidissimus)  in  full  flower  with 
about  14  blossoms.  Displays  like  this  are  what  please  visiting  and  local 
photographers. 


The  type  locality  is  given  as  Sonora, 
Mexico,  where  it  occurs  in  the  northern 
part  adjacent  to  the  international  boun¬ 
dary.  It  is  also  found  in  Pima,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Cochise  Counties  in  southern 
Arizona. 

The  Arizona  Rainbow  has  an  elevation- 
al  range  from  4,000  feet  to  6,000  feet  in 
the  desert  grassland  and  oak-woodland 
where  summer  precipitation  is  moder¬ 
ate  to  heavy. 

Other  succulent  plants  often  found  in 
association  are  Coryphantha  recurvata, 
C.  robustispina,  Agave  schottii,  A.  par- 
viflora  and  Sedum  griffithsii. 

Echinocereus  rigidissimus  thrives  in 
low  desert  areas  if  provided  with  partial 
shade  and  well  drained  soil  with  limited 
application  of  water.  Coming  from  cooler 
areas,  this  plant  soon  expires  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  high  temperature  or  reflected 


heat.  Propagation  is  by  seed  and  the 
growth  rate  is  quite  slow.  Seed  availabil¬ 
ity  is  limited  and  the  species  is  infre¬ 
quently  encountered  in  trade  listings. 

The  Arizona  Rainbow,  in  the  desert 
landscape,  fills  an  under-story  role  and 
due  to  its  limited  size  should  be  placed 
where  viewing  is  possible.  With  alternate 
bands  of  varying  spine  color,  the  plant  in 
itself  has  commendable  quality,  but 
when  flowering  it  commands  admiration. 
The  plant  is  often  hidden  by  the 
bright  splash  of  color  provided  by  several 
to  a  dozen  flowers  open  concurrently. 
Recommended  also  as  a  potted  specimen 
plant  for  window  ledges,  patios  and  other 
similar  exterior  situations. 

References: 

Britton  &  Rose  _ The  Cactaceae 

Earle,  W.H.  Cacti  of  the  Southwest 
Marshall,  W.  T _ Arizona  Cactuses 
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DBG  photo 


Lsft:  An  unusual  20'',  tall  rigid 
plant  of  Echinocereus  rigidissimus 


growing  in  the  Garden.  In  the  nat¬ 
ural  habitat  they  have  a  tendency 
to  bend  over,  as  shown  in  the  plants 
at  the  right,  found  growing  in 
southeastern  Arizona,  especially 
when  growing  among  bare  rocks, 
as  they  have  little  or  no  support  in 
such  a  situation. 
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CACTOMANIACS  meeting  8  P.M. 

CLASS — Deserts,  how  formed,  and  their  plants  3  P.M. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE — Arizona  Cacti  in  Flower  3  P.M. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES— Arizona  Cacti  in  Flower  3  &  4 
CLASS — Desert  Succulent  Plants  3  P.M. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE— Arizona  Wildf lowers  3  P.M. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES— Arizona  Wildflowers  3  &  4 

ARIZONA  ORCHID  SOCIETY  meeting  8  P.M. 

CLASS — Culture  of  Succulent  Plants  3  P.M. 

ILLUS.  LECTURE^ — ^Arizona  Trees  &  Shrubs  in  Flower  3  P.M. 
ILLUS.  LECTURES — Arizona  Trees  &  Shrubs  in  Flower  3  &  4 
CLASS — Identification  of  Desert  Trees  &  Shrubs  3  P.M. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE — Arizona  Birds  &  Animals  3  P.M. 
ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES — Arizona  Birds  &  Animals  3  &  4 
CLASS — Culture  of  Desert  Trees  &  Shrubs  3  P.M. 
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THE  DESERT  BOTANICAL  GAR¬ 
DEN’S  1966  Financial  Report  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  November  issue.  Our  fiscal 
year  terminates  on  April  30th,  and  we 
used  to  publish  the  report  in  the  May  is¬ 
sue,  but  since  an  auditing  firm  now  aud¬ 
its  our  books,  their  report  is  usually  is¬ 
sued  five  or  six  months  later. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  the  report 
has  included  a  valuation  of  our  real  prop¬ 
erty,  $319,600. 

Our  net  income  showed  $4,370  less  than 
last  year,  but  this  is  due  in  great  part 
to  our  wage  increases  of  $4,545,  which 
also  included  life  insurance,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  and  medical  coverage. 

The  Garden  is,  as  usual,  is  good  fi¬ 
nancial  condition,  and  memberships  are 
the  highest  in  its  history.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  another  year  of  increased 
net  income  and  the  consequent  increase 
in  the  development  of  the  Garden. 

H'  >1^  ^ 

CACTOMANIACS  CHRISTMAS  MEET¬ 
ING,  December  6th,  is,  always  an  evening 
of  pleasant  surprises,  for  this  is  the 
time  many  of  the  members  show  ten 
or  fifteen  of  the  best  color  slides  they 

have  taken  during  the  past  year. 

*  >\-  ❖ 

OUR  FIRST  LADY  dispatched  a  note 
to  the  Garden  which  we  would  like  to 
share  with  our  members.  This  is  in  con- 


McaJbeA 

nection  with  the  cactus,  the  Garden 
moved  from  the  Shea  Blvd.  extension 
roadway.  (See  the  BULLETIN  for  May 
1966) : 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“Dear  Mr.  Earle, 

“I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  this  large 
number  of  cactus  plants  has  been  saved 
from  the  bulldozer  and  transplanted  to 
your  botanical  garden,  and  it  is  hearten¬ 
ing  to  know  of  cooperative  efforts  such 
as  this. 

“It  is  my  hope  that  citizens  will  be 
able  to  work  with  their  local  officials  to 
preserve  and  enhance  their  surroundings, 
and  your  constructive  efforts  are  most 
welcome. 

“Yours  sincerely, 

“Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson” 


“WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  WEST”  1967-68, 
Vol.  10,  page  256,  shows  20  lines  of  copy 
relative  to  your  Editor.  Several  of  our 
members  insist  I  call  your  attention  to 
this  item. 

❖  ❖ 

OUR  BOOKSTORE  is  loaded  with 
many  items  that  you  could  use  for  Christ¬ 
mas  giving.  A  price  list  is  included  in 
this  bulletin. 

A  tremendously  attractive  new  line  of 
Christmas  cards  is  now  being  carried  in 
the  Bookstore,  and  many  can  be  imprint¬ 
ed  with  your  name. 

Many  of  our  members  may  not  be 
aware  of  this,  but  we  are  one  of  only  two 
outlets  for  colorful  handwoven  hot  pads, 
place  mats  and  rugs,  with  a  saguaro  mo¬ 
tif.  These  are  made  in  Phoenix  and  may 
be  ordered  in  a  variety  of  colors  if  the 
ones  we  have  on  hand  can’t  fit  into  your 
color  scheme. 

Visit  the  Bookstore.  Your  purchases 
aid  the  Garden. 
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A  NIGHT  FLOWERING  CEREUS  FOR  DESERT  GARDENS 


DBG  photo 

Early  morning  sunshine  reveals  the  whiteness  of  the  8"  flower  of 

Eriocereus  pomanensis 


Eriocereus  pomanensis  is  a  clambering 
cereus  with  prostrate  and  arched  stems. 
Mosi  of  the  new  growth  is  erect,  but  it 
soon  becomes  arched  and,  on  reaching 
the  ground,  roots  at  the  point  of  con¬ 
tact.  Stem  color  is  bluish-green  to  gray 
and  glaucous.  Ribs  number  from  four 
to  six,  and  these  are  rounded  and  ob¬ 
tuse.  with  the  brownish  areoles  situated 
about  2  cm.  apart.  The  awl-shaped  spines 
are  white  or  gray,  with  black  tips.  Rad¬ 
ial  spines  number  six  to  eight  and  at¬ 
tain  one  centimeter  in  length.  Central 
spines  are  solitary  or  occasionally  two, 
and  2  cm.  long  or  longer.  Flo\vers  are 
nocturnal  and  white,  with  a  greenish 


shading  on  the  outer  petals.  The  flower 
is  about  16  cm.  long  and  bears  ovate 
scales  on  the  tube.  The  large  red  fruits 
are  round  in  form  and  bright  red  in  col¬ 
or.  Seeds  are  large  and  black. 

Type  locality  of  this  species  is  cited 
as  Roman,  in  the  province  of  Catamarca, 
Argentina. 

Propagation  of  Eriocereus  pomanensis 
can  be  achieved  by  seed  or  cuttings. 
Growth  rate  by  either  means  is  quiie 
rapid,  resulting  in  desirable  specimen 
plants  after  several  years’  growth.  Root¬ 
ed  cuttings  can  be  taken  from  large 
plants  whose  stems  have  arched  to  the 
ground  by  removing  a  portion  of  the 
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stem  where  roots  have  emerged.  Seed 
is  available,  and  is  offered  frequently 
in  seed  listings  of  commercial  growers. 

This  night-flowering  cereus  is  hardy 
in  areas  having  mild  winter  tempera¬ 
tures.  It  has  survived  10  degrees  F  at 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  without 
damage.  Frequent  applications  of  water 
should  be  made  during  hot  dry  periods 
if  the  soil  is  well-drained.  Partial  shade 
prevents  the  stems  from  becoming  sun¬ 
burnt  or  yellowed  from  intense  sunlight. 

Where  Eriocereus  pomanensis  is  used 
in  the  desert  garden,  a  large  area  must 
be  provided  for  its  progressive  and  ex¬ 
tended  growth.  It  can  be  twined  through 
low  branches  of  desert  trees,  where  it 
will  climb,  snake-like,  into  the  crown. 


with  terminal  shoots  becoming  pendant 
from  the  branches.  The  species  flowers 
frequently  and  in  profusion  during  the 
summer  months,  with  red  fruit  and  white 
flowers  present  concurrently.  It  has  med¬ 
ium  height,  when  not  trained  into  a  tree, 
and  may  be  utilized  for  undergrowth 
among  taller  cactus  and  xerophytic 
plants.  Espaliered  or  trellised,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  very  attractive  and  ornament¬ 
al  plant  form.  This  cereus  is  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  for  flower,  color,  and  form. 

REFERENCES: 

Borg,  J.,  CACTI 

Britton  &  Rose,  THE  CACTACEAE 

Hosseus,  C.,  NOTAS  SOBRE  CACTA- 
CEAS  ARGENTINAS 


DBG  photo 

A  group  of  Eriocereus  pomanensis  in  the  Garden  that  produces  flowers 

and  fruit  4-5  times  yearly. 
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DBG  photo 


DBG  photo 


Eriocereus  pomanensis  climbing 
and  hanging  from  Mesquite  tree 
that  intrigues  our  visitors  as  they 
think  these  are  snakes. 


A  fifteen  inch  flower  of  Stapelia 
gigantea  grown  by  Mrs.  A.  Holt. 
Local  gardens  report  many  flow¬ 
ers  this  fall  of  the  various  Stapelias. 


PREMATURE  BLOOMING 


Persons  traveling  or  hiking  through 
the  desert  this  month  will  be  rewarded 
with  many  flowers  as  the  very  late  sum¬ 
mer  rains  extended  into  the  fall  and  with 
warm  fall  weather  many  annuals  and 
perennials  are  prematurely  in  flower. 
There  will  be  no  vast  display  of  color 
which  is  usual  in  the  spring  when  am¬ 
ple  winter  rains  provide  continual  mois¬ 
ture. 

The  Sand  Verbena  can  be  seen  in  sandy 
areas.  Desert  marigold  is  all  along  the 
highways  as  are  also  many  orange  Mal¬ 
lows.  Humming-bird  bushes  are  covered 
with  red  flowers  in  the  McDowell  Mount¬ 


ains  and  around  Saguaro  Lake.  Ocotillos 
are  waving  a  few  red  tassels. 

Scattered  yellow  flowers  are  amongst 
the  Palo  Verde  trees  and  the  Mexican 
Palo  Verde.  Many  small  ground  cover 
com.positaes  are  in  the  foothills  up  to  the 
recent  frost  zones. 

There  are  many  annuals  that  have  re¬ 
cently  germinated  and  should  show  win¬ 
ter  color  if  not  slowed  down  with  ap¬ 
proaching  cold  weather. 

Local  gardeners  are  reporting  early 
flowering  of  Bottle-brush  trees,  Oleand¬ 
ers  and  Balls-of-gold  trees. 
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DESERT  ASPECTS 
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Snow  falls  on  the  weird  and  ageless  Joshua  Trees  (Yucca  hrevifolia)  on 
the  high  cold  deserts  of  Arizona  and  California. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  GARDEN 


Scott  Haselton  photo  taken  1/2/40 


A  question  often  asked  of  us  is  “What 
did  the  Garden  look  like  when  it  was 
started?”  We  have  not  as  yet  located 
any  photos  of  the  area  before  the  above 
Administration  Building  was  built  in  1938, 
but  the  existing  vegetation  was  Creosote 
bushes  and  many  Saguaros  on  the  hill¬ 
side. 

The  above  building  was  built  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  who  sup¬ 
plied  the  funds  for  labor.  The  Garden 
Board  raised  over  $17,000  for  cost  of  ma¬ 
terials,  electrical  supplies,  cement,  etc. 
The  plantings  were  supervised  by  Dr- 
George  Lindsay  now  Director,  California 


Academy  of  Science,  San  Francisco. 

Twenty  six  years  of  additional  growth 
can  be  seen  in  the  lower  phoio.  Missing 
is  the  large  Saguaro  at  foot  of  the  build¬ 
ing  steps  that  was  destroyed  three  years 
ago  bv  lightning. 

In  1958  the  parking  lot  was  moved  to 
much  larger  area.  The  old  lot  was  con¬ 
verted  (o  raised  beds  bordered  with  rock 
and  broad  paths  under  supervision  of 
diaries  Mieg,  member  of  the  Board.  In 
1930  all  the  paths  in  the  Garden  were 
black-topped  for  ease  of  travel  and 
cleanliness. 


DBG  photo  taken  lO/lO/ee 
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Scott  Haselton,  photo  taken  1/2/40 


It  was  quite  bare  around  the  building 
for  the  first  few  years  but  with  water¬ 
ing  and  care  the  many  plants  donated 
by  cactus  growers  and  fanciers  grew  up 
and  have  now  made  a  desert  “jungle”  in 
28  years  under  the  care  of  directors  Dr. 
George  Lindsay,  J.  Fleming,  W.  Taylor 
Marshall  and  your  editor. 

Again,  another  large  Saguaro  is  miss¬ 
ing  due  to  a  severe  windstorm  June,  1951. 

The  Iron  wood  tree  at  corner  of  the 
building  has  grown  and  many  visitors 


now  rest  on  a  bench  in  its  vast  shade. 

I’he  Saguaro,  right  side  of  photo,  v/as 
leaning  in  1940  as  it  still  does  today.  Note 
the  small  arm  on  above  Saguaro  and  its 
26- year  growth  as  shown  below. 

The  ideal  growing  conditions  in  the 
Garden  have  caused  many  of  the  plants 
to  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  in 
their  native  habitat.  Outstanding  speci¬ 
mens  being  the  Totem  Pole  (Lophocereus 
schottii  forma  monstrosus)  and  Elephant 
cactus  (Pachycereus  pringlei)* 


DBG  photo  taken  10/10/66 
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MENTZELIA  LINDLEYI 
EVENING  STAR  BUENA  MUJER 


Mentzelia  lindleyi  is  found  growing  on 
rocky  canyon  slopes  500  to  2000  feet  in 
elevation,  in  the  Mt.  Hamilton  Range  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada  foothills  from  Tuol¬ 
umne  County  to  Tulare  County  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

It  is  named  for  two  botanists:  Christian 
Mentzel,  1622-1701,  German  botanist  and 
philologist;  and  Dr.  John  Lindley,  1799- 
1865,  British  botanist  and  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Its  com¬ 
mon  name  in  Spanish,  Buena  Mujer, 
means  “good  woman.” 

This  slender  plant,  six  to  twenty-four 
inches  tall,  has  m.agnificent  golden-yel- 
lov/  flowers,  two  and  a  half  inches  wide, 
which  open  in  the  evening  and  close  late 
in  the  following  morning.  Its  five  broad 
petals  bear  pointed  tips.  The  filaments 
are  slender  and  lie  flat  on  the  petals 
when  the  flower  opens,  but  gradually  rise 
to  form  a  large  tuft  in  the  center  of 
the  flower. 

The  seeds  of  this  native  of  California 
are  found  in  most  of  the  wildflower  mix 
packets,,  but  can  be  bought  separately 
from  some  seed  houses.  Mentzelia  lind¬ 
leyi  is  used  extensively  as  an  annual  in 
our  eastern  states  under  the  name  of 
M.  bartonia. 


LOASACEAE 
Loasa  Family 

It  will  grow  in  dry,  unwatered  soil,  but 
remains  small.  With  watering,  it  makes 
a  striking  plant  for  desert  gar  lers.  Seeds 
should  be  planted  in  December,  before 
our  desert  winter  rains  start.  Blossom¬ 
ing  commences  in  February  but,  with 
supplemental  watering,  the  olants  vJll 
continue  flowering  until  late  May  or  ear¬ 
ly  June.  In  the  desert,  the  new  croT  of 
irregularly-angular  flattened  seeds  germ¬ 
inate  after  the  winter  rains.  At  iiigner 
elevations,  germination  takes  place  af¬ 
ter  spring  rains. 

REFERENCES: 

Armstrong,  M.,  FIELD  BOOK  OF 
WESTERN  WILDFLOWERS 

Bailey,  L.  H.,  STANDARD  CYCLO¬ 
PEDIA  OF  HORTICULTURE 

Jepson,  W.  L.,  FLOWERING  PLANTS 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

Parsons,  M.  E.,  WILD  FLOWERS  OF 
CALIFORNIA 
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OPUNTIA  BASILARIS 
BEAVER-TAIL  PRICKLY  PEAR 


CACTACEAE 
Cactus  Family 


R.  C.  Proctor  photo 


Close-up  of  flowers  of  Opuntia  hasilaris 


Opuntia  basilaris  (basilaris  from  Latin, 
meaning  “basal”)  is  an  easy- to-grown, 
low-clustering  plant  that  can  be  used 
horticulturally  with  advantage.  Its  unus¬ 
ual  beaver-tail  shaped  pads  always  cause 
great  comment;  its  small,  nearly  invisi¬ 
ble  glochids,  (barbed  hairs)  always  cause 
great  comment  (of  another  sort)  and  con¬ 
tinued  distress  to  inquisitive  fingers.  As 


with  all  cacti,  this  one  is  to  be  admir¬ 
ed,  not  handled. 

The  Beaver-Tail  Prickly  Pear  grows 
along  the  Colorado  River  drainage  sys¬ 
tem  from  southern  Utah  to  Sonora,  Mex¬ 
ico.  In  higher  ranges  the  pads  are  only 
three  to  four  inches  high  and  two  to  three 
inches  wide,  while  in  lower  elevations 
pads  may  be  five  to  eleven  inches  high 
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DBG  photo 

Beaver-tail  shaped  pads  of  Opuntia  hasilaris 


and  four  to  six  inches  wide.  Plants  con¬ 
sist  of  a  clump,  with  single  pads  rising 
from  the  base  of  the  plant,  but  some¬ 
times  the  plant  is  jointed,  with  four  or 
five  pads,  one  upon  the  other. 

The  large,  showy  cerise  flowers  appear 
in  March  and  early  April,  and  a  mass 
planting  in  flower  is  a  photographer’s 
delight. 

The  fruits  when  ripe  are  dry,  and  con¬ 
tain  flattened  cream-colored  seeds  up  to 
three-eights  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
largest  of  all  prickly  pear  seeds.  They 
are  quickly  gathered  by  the  ground  squir¬ 
rels  and  pack  rats. 

There  are  many  large  clumps  of  these 
plants  west  of  Searchlight,  Nevada, 
which  have  multi-hued  flowers  from 
white  to  red  on  the  same  plant  and  are 
quite  a  curiosity. 


The  minute  glochids  can  be  removed 
from  your  skin  by  applying  cellophane 
tape.  Pat  it  down  and  then  quickly  re¬ 
move  it.  Adhesive  tape  can  also  be  used. 
Some  people  remove  the  glochids  with  an 
electric  shaver,  or  smear  paraffin  wax 
over  the  glochids,  wait  until  it  cools,  and 
then  peel  it  off. 

TYPE  LOCALITY: 

From  Cactus  Pass,  down  the  valley  of 
the  Bill  Williams  River  and  to  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River,  in  Arizona. 

DISTRIBUTION : 

Western  Arizona,  southern  Utah,  Ne¬ 
vada  and  California  to  northern  Sonora, 
Mexico. 

REFERENCES: 

Benson,  L.,  THE  CACTI  OF  ARIZONA 
Earle,  W.  H.,  CACTI  OF  THE  SOUTH¬ 
WEST 
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GARDEN  ACTIVITIES  FOR  DECEMBER 


ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE — Arizona  Scenics  3  P.M. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES— Arizona  Scenics  3  &  4 

CACTOMANIACS  meeting  8  P.M 

CLASS — All-day  Desert  Field  Trip  9  A.M. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE — Leaf  Succulent  Plants  3  P.M. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES — Leaf  Succulent  Plants  3  &  4 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE— Unusual  Cacti  in  Flower  3  P.M. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES — Unusual  Cacti  in  Flower  3  &  4 

ARIZONA  ORCHID  SOCIETY  meeting  8  P.M. 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE — Ccllecting  Plants  in  Mexico  3  P.M. 
ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES — Collecting  Plants  in  Mexico  3  &  4 
ILLUSTTIATED  LECTURE— Arizona  Cacti  in  Flower  3  P.M. 
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